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The "Arickaree Treasure," "Too Enterprising Bill," 
"There was John Smith," "That Sun River Stampede," 
" Harrup's Big Sapphire," " Twas Company's Orders," " Old 
Glass Eye's Instinct," and " Lost Their Ton of Gold," are 
stories originally published in The (N, Y.) Sun, The remain- 
ing tales were first printed in The (S. F.) Examiner^ and 
other periodicals. They are now republished by permission 
of the aforesaid journals, to whose courtesy the author 
acknowledges himself indebted. 
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THE ARICKAREE TREASURE. 



" I SEE," said Bob Harwood, throwing aside his 
newspaper, "that Senator Carter wires that the 
Blackfoot reservation will be open for settlement on 
the 28th." 

Nobody offered any remark. At three o'clock in 
the morning the people in the " Combination " are 
apt to be more than half asleep. The faro dealer 
yawned in Harwood*s face and the barkeeper 
casually glanced in his direction and then folded his 
arms for a brief nap. 

" And I never see any mention of the Blackfoot 
reservation," continued Harwood, notwithstanding 
the lack of interest shown, " but that I think of Jim 
Clow." 

" Jim Clow } " said the faro dealer, waking up : 
" why, I remember him. * Silent ' Jim as the boys 
used to call to him. Went to hermitin' — or some- 
thin' of that sort." 

" Yes," said Harwood, ** he got to be a hermit. 
And that's the story." 

" Well, let's hear it," said the dealer briefly. 

" You shall have it," said Harwood, " at least all 
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10 The Arickaree Treasure. 

of it that I can remember at this time. For it was 
in June, '68 — thirty years ago — that it all happened. 
Well, about that time Jim Clow, Bill Richardson 
and nearly a dozen others began to put on one of 
those knowin', mysterious airs like a^cat has when 
it knows where the meat, is hid. While everybody 
else in camp was askia' one another what it all 
meant I goes straight to Jim himself and asks for 
Information. 

" ' You're a friend of mine. Bob,' says he, after 
thinkin' it over, ' and I'll take the responsibility of 
invitin' you to join.' 

" ' A stampede ? ' I asks, 

" ' An expedition,' says he. ' We've got a tip — • 
got it from an old 'Ree Indian in camp here a week 
ago — about a big treasure up north near the British 
boundary line. It's a tremendous big thing. Hurry 
and get your outfit for we leave at daylight to-mor- 
row morn in'.' 

" Now, in them days nobody stopped to ask par- 
ticulars. It was time enough to go into the whys 
and wherefores once you got on the ground. So I 
said nothin' and Jim walked away. In a minute, 
however, he was back again. 

" ' Are you superstitious ? ' says he. 

" ' Only in a way — why ? ' 

"'Because,' says he, grinning, 'if Sim Biglow 
backs out, as the boys hint he will, you'll make us 
an even thirteen. And maybe, too, I'd better tell 
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you about Kitty's dream, since you alone admit 
that you are superstitious in some degree. Care 

to hear it ? ' 

" Kitty Dan vers was Jim's sweetheart. I tells 
Jim to fire away about the dream. 

"*Well, she dreampt,* says he, lookin' serious 
enough now, * that thirteen of us started, and called 
off every name on the list. Furthermore that all 
got killed exceptin' one ; which one, she wouldn't 
tell. Tears she didn't know him.' 

" ' Did she mention my name, Jim ? ' says I, * for 
if she did I'll just fool her a trip — and won't go. 
But I'll keep mum, so you fellows won't be fol- 
lowed. ' 

" According to Jim, though, she hadn't mentioned 
my name ; and that's why I believe yet that he was 
so quick to ask me to join. With Sim goin', I'd 
have made fourteen. 

"However, when the expedition started next 
mornin' there weren't but twelve. Jim counted 'em 
over twice. I'm giving you now his story to me, 
and just as he told it when he lay up there in his 
cabin half dead, and before he took to the notion 
of becomin' a hermit. It seemed, after all, that 
Sim Biglow had backed out and wa'n't a-goin'. His 
absence made Jim feel better, notwithstanding he 
wasn't superstitious. And he grinned, too, to think 
that Kitty's dream was busted wide open at the very 
start. All the same, with the party twenty miles 
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out, here comes Sim a-gallopin* up, horse all covered 
with sweat, and Sim himself lookin' tired after his 
hard run. 

" * Just thought it over, boys,' says he, apologiz- 
ing, * and concluded to go along.' 

"Jim Clow looked him over without saying a 
word. Neither did anybody else have a say. For 
some reason the whole party felt a bit uneasy. 
Their looks and silence showed' it. Still not a 
blessed thing happened till the third day out, and 
the boys was just beginnin' to feel chipper, with a 
few of 'em singin' away at the top of their voice, 
when Bill Richardson's rifle went oflE and tore a hole 
in his chest as big as his old-fashioned silver watch. 
It seems Bill was tightenin' his saddle girth. Aside 
from that and the fact that his gun had slewed 
around on him in some strange way, there was no 
sayin' how it all occurred. After that the boys went 
on sober enough. On the fifth day out Jim Clow 
pointed ahead. 

" 'There's the purple hill,' says he; *and there 
again, at its base, is the black woods. We're near- 
ing' the spot, boys.' 

" The whole party, rememberin' the description, 
broke out in exclaimin' : * Just as the 'Rickaree 
said.' * It's the hill sure as thunder.' * That 
greased-up old buck warn't a lyin',' and so on. 
Then they went ahead on a gallop. Once near the 
trees all hands noticed a cloud hangin' just over the 
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tops — a white cloud — restin' over what they took to 
be the center of the woods. Everybody looked at 
Jim. 

" * Don't you understand it ? ' says he, motion- 
in' to 'em all to slow up. * Didn't the 'Ree tell 
nobody but me about it ? Well, then, listen. 
Many moons ago, when the Arickarees were a 
powerful nation, and livin' here before the Black- 
feet, it was the custom of the tribe to gather yel- 
low pebbles — gold, in short — and once a year lay 
them at the foot of yonder cloud. They seemdd 
to think that the cloud in some way menaced 'em — 
that it cloaked the Great Spirit, whose anger they 
tried in this fashion to appease. A good many 
'R,ees, after makin' their offering, never got back 
to the tribe. Seems to be a queer and maybe a 
dangerous place. Keep a sharp lookout, and if we 
get separated in the tangle we'll meet somewheres 
in the vicinity of that cloud. Now all ahead.' 

" The woods were blacker'n a thief's conscience 
and stuck as close together as the legs of your 
trousers. Jim soon found himself alone. He led 
his horse by the bridle and picked his way through 
the trees and over logs for an hour or so, when all 
of a sudden it struck him that the woods was hot. 
He looked around him and saw tropical plants 
growin' on all sides. Broad ferns unfolded them- 
selves at his feet. It made him feel creepy. And 
the horse would snort at intervals and stand trem- 
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blin' like a house purp in a snow storm. When he 
spoke to it his own voice sounded strange and gave 
him the shivers. And finally, when he saw a 
couple of pair of eyeballs glowin' a deep red starin' 
at him 'mong the thick creepers, his nerve almost 
left him. However, one pair belonged to Sim Big- 
low and the other to Sim's horse. 

" * That you, Cap'n ? ' says Sim, in a sort of 
whisper. * Well, well, how you scairt me. Your eyes 
looked like blood spots there in the dark. What 
have we struck, anyhow ? ' 

•* * God knows,' says Jim. 

" * What you think,' says Biglow, ' I saw a palm 
tree back a ways, a reg'lar palm. Consider, 
Cap'n, a palm tree in Montana ! What you think 
we'll see next ? ' 

" * The treasure, I hope. Come, let's keep a 
movin'.' 

" Pretty soon the trees grew further apart, and 
the sun began to brighten things up ahead. A 
half hour later the two came out upon an open 
space, where the sun beat down and baked the spot 
clear of all vegetation. The white cloud they had 
seen oh nearing the woods hovered just above it. 
Now and then a dull report would be heard in the 
vicinity, and a burst of steam or vapor would float 
upward and join the cloud. But what Jim noticed 
particularly was the big square rock in the very 
center of the open. For piled up in a pyramid on 
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top of this rock was a great heap of nuggets, vary in' 
in size from a peanut to a pineapple. Sim Biglow 
was for goin* forward at once. 

" * Hold on,' says Jim, though he was so excited, 
too, that he could only gasp it ; * hold on ! We'll 
wait for all the rest. ' 

" And so they did. From different points around 
the open the others of the party began to show up. 
One fellow started across, went about ten feet, felt 
the ground give way, and then, with his boots 
covered with sticky mud and a smokin' like the 
Dutch at a beer garden, hurried back to the others, 
and, with them, waited for Jim to give the word. 
Nobody — not even himself — took much notice of 
the mishap. So, once in line^ Indian file, Jim in 
front, Sim Biglow in the rear, Jim up and says : 

" * As the Captain, I lead. Advance ! ' 

" And so they stepped out, with their eyes bulg- 
in' out of their heads, on to the open. Half way 
across Jim noticed a human bone or two in his 
path and a little further on he half fell over a skull. 
Lookin' around him he saw the white ground quiv- 
ering in places. Then of a sudden a little spot a 
few feet ahead burst open and a big bubble of hot 
mist rose slowly upward and lost itself in the cloud. 
Jim took another step and stopped short. His 
boots, he noticed, were smokin'. He give another 
look about him, glanced long and hard at the pile 
of nuggets just a few yards distant and then faced 
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about for retreat The whole thing was as plain as 
day. 

" The fact was, they was all standio' on a crust, 
with a mud geyser underneath. Jim started to yell 
out for 'em all to turn back when crack ! went the 
path, the whole open seemed to yawn and shiver 
and the whole line of men went sinking and stum- 
blin' about on their bands and knees half buried 
in mud. They tried to get up, but the mud clung 
to 'em like glue. The hot steam that rose out of 
the gap filled their noses and mouths and blinded 
'em. Jim Clow himself, after flounderin' about for 
a minute, made a last desperate attempt to pull his 
legs out of the mud and then found one foot restin' 
on soraethin' a trifle firm. Then he got the other 
foot out and planted it alongside the first one. The 
yells and curses of the men were growin' fainter. 
Jim saw through a rift in the cloud of steam rising 
constantly over them that their bodies were more 
than half submerged. Then he stepped off the 
shoulders of the man next to him — which was the 
firm thing his feet had encountered in the first 
place — and onto the body of the next one, and so 
on. It was, in short, a human bridge. In this man- 
ner he iinaily came to Sim, who was last, you recol- 
lect. 

" ' Cap'n,' says Sim, starin' at him hard ; ' Cap'n, 
save me I ' 

" Jim caught hold of Biglow's one free hand and 
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pulled. Sim, however, was down shoulder deep. 
There was no hope for him. So Jim wrenched him- 
self free after a hard tussle, stepped on Biglow's 
shoulder, and jumped off'n it as far as he could. 
He broke through to his knees, but managed by 
desperate work to reach firm ground at length, where 
he lay down, half cooked himself, and panted. 
Sim's voice reached him here. 

" * Coward,' says Sim. But even as he said it his 
eyes rolled about in his head, and Jim knew that it 
was the beginning of the end with Biglow. 

*' The next morning Jim Clow took a last look at 
the open. The pile of nuggets looked invitin' enough 
still, and the sun-baked crust seemed innocent 
enough, too. Only Sim Biglow's head, with its fixed 
stare still fastened malevolent-like on Jim, appeared 
to break the innocence of its look. And recallin' 
the tragic death of twelve of as brave companions 
as ever tackled danger in any shape, Jim, findin', 
too, all the horses gone, began a painful and slow 
journey back through the woods. 

" And what a journey that was. With his shins 
burnt nearly to a whisper, he couldn't make more'n 
a mile an hour. And then the devilish heat of the 
place almost took his strength. Moreover, he could 
see faces lurkin' among the trees ; some grinnin', 
some sober, but all eyin' him in dead silence. And 
these, with the snaky twistiness of the trees them- 
$;elves, and the gloomy depths always just ahead of 
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him that he had to pass through, made him stop at 
times and deliberate about goin' back and joinin' 
the other boys in the open. 

" But somehow he finally got clear of the woods, 
although more dead than alive, and then teetered 
over on his face. A huntin' party of friendly Flat- 
heads, chancin' by this part of the Blackfoot res- 
ervation, found him in a swoon just where he fell, 
and, bringin' him to, took him along with 'em. He 
was with 'em nearly a year, and then found his way 
back here, where, findin' that Kitty had in the mean- 
time married Buck Majors and gone to live in Walla 
Walla, he just concluded, as you said a while back, 
to go to hermitin'. In tellin' me the story the night 
I saw a light in his cabin and went over he says to 
me, kind o' laughin' : 

"*Oh, well. Bob, after all Kitty wouldn't have 
known me. My legs is twisted out of shape, and 
I've passed thirty birthdays since I left the camp on 
that trip a year ago.' 

'* * How's that ? ' says I. 

" * Well,' says he, * I was thirty when I started out 
for that treasure, but now I'll stack up agin any 
sixty-year-old you've got in camp.' 

" * You'd win,' says I, notin' his gray hair and 
shaky hand, * and more's the pity.' 

" And then we fell to talkin' about Kitty's dream, 
the bad luck of number thirteen, and the ifs and 
ands if I had only gone — which I'm thankful yet 
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that I didn't — and then I ups and leaves him, not 
havin' seen him since and not knowin' whether he's 
livin* or dead. And that's the story." 

" Is the treasure still there, d'ye think ? " inquired 
the dealer slowly. 

"Now, see here," said Harwood, ** don't you go 
to thinkin' it over about that heap o' nuggets and 
figurin' on gettin' at it some future day. It's there, 
of course ; but it ain't for you or me. I wouldn't 
try to reach out for it with a lasso. And there it'll 
stay. But now you savvy why, when I read Senator 
Carter's telegram about the open in' up of the 
Blackfoot reservation awhile ago, I said that this 
same Blackfoot reservation always put me in mind 
of poor Jim Clow." 



TOO ENTERPRISING BILL. 



" If Enterprisin' Bill was still living/' said the 
faro-dealer at the Combination, " one wouldn't be 
hearing so much about the lack of hotel accommo- 
dation in the Klondike. For, being a hustler in 
the hotel line, he'd have had half-way houses so 
plentiful in that section that they'd have met one 
another going and coming. But old Bill is dead, I 
see. And yet I used to think — judging by the way 
he handled himself at eighty-five — that he'd out- 
live the Wandering Jew." 

" Enterprisin' Bill ! " said one of the group. 
" Why, I never even heard of him." 

" No, I reckon not," said the dealer dryly, " for 
Bill never stayed in one place long enough to get 
acquainted. He was always to the fore. At one 
time he owned more hotels than there are prospect 
holes in these mountains. I can recollect that Bob 
Teeps and I stopped at one of his eating joints in 
about every mining camp between here and the 
Puget. It was impossible to dodge them signboards 
of his. They stared at you out of the brush, all 
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reading alike, and, aside from a change of names, 
of course, being after this fashion : 



HALF-WAY HOUSB-BNTBRPRISIN' BILL'S. 
40 mile to Frozen Face, 
40 MUetoTraly. 
Stop at Bill's at both Cmmps, 



" And I can recollect, too, the last time we saw 
one of them. For both Bob and I got to thinking 
that Enterprisin' Bill was our hoodoo, and we just 
up and scooted for Helena as fast ^s two tired 
horses could carry us. And yet you fellows 'ud prob- 
ably think that Bill was no more to blame than the 
wagon train, the Blackfeet, or the similarity of the 
• hills, or " 

" For heaven's sake, cyt it short, and give us the 
yarn," said some one. 

" Well, then, I will. After Bob Teeps and I had 
been prospecting for over a year, without finding so 
much as a splitter, he says to me : 

" * Joe, supposin' we tackle Hobson's Choice ? ' 

" * Do you mean,' I said, * that we'll have to go to 
ranching ? ' 

"< Thunder, no. I mean the new camp over in 
the Bear range.' 

" * I'm your man,' I said, and with that we struck 
out. On the way we passed through a half doz^n 
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little settlements, and in every blessed one we coald 
see a low flat building, with tall rock chimneys, and 
a big clump of prickly pear hanging down over the 
signboard. All earmarks of Enterprisin' Bill's. 

" ' Did you notice, Joe ? ' says Bob. ' The feller 
is ubiquitous. I suppose we'll find him over at 
Hobson's Choice,' 

" Well, and so we did. The very first thing we 
saw after passing the two cone-shaped hills that 
stood at the entrance of the gulch was another half- 
way house of Enterprisin' Bill's. Bob turned to me 
with a frown. 

" ' I'm beginning to think the feller's a hoodoo,' 
says he. 

" ' So'm I,' I said. ' We haven't turned up so 
much as an ante in any camp yet where we've found 
that man.' 

" ' You're my way of thinking,' says Bob, ' and I 
tell you what let's do. Let's stay over night to rest 
up, and then pull out the first thing in the morning.' 

" And to this I agreed. As it turned out, we'd 
have gone anyway, for some time in the night news 
came of rich placers being struck over in the Bald 
Buttes — eighty miles away — and an old-fashioned 
stampede began. At three o'clock in the morning. 
Bob and I, feeling rested, turned our heads for a last 
look at Hobson's Choice. It was still pretty dark, 
but we could make out the long wagon train, that 
bad pulled in during the night, and the storekeepers 
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and saloon men fighting over getting their stuff in- 
side. For everybody was joining the stampede^ and 
the appearance of an empty wagon train was a god- 
send to all that had stocks of goods to move. Just 
beyond where the wagon train stood was a thicket, 
and lining down the street from the thicket toward 
us was the row of ramshackles that made up 
Hobson's Choice. 

"*Good-by, Enterprisin* Bill/ says Bob, feeling 
a little jocular. * I reckon, for once, we'll get into 
a new camp ahead of you.' 

** We started off, following the trail made by those 
who had gone on ahead. But at daylight it began 
to snow. And such a snow ! Honestly, the flakes 
were as big as flapjacks. In two hours' time the 
snow was up to the horses' knees, and still a-coming 
like carriages at a rich man's funeral procession. 

" ' Seems like we'll have a skin of snow,' says 
Bob. 

*'The hills on all sides of us were beginning to 
look alike. Moreover, it was a rough, wild country 
and bad enough to travel over without the snow. 
I looked sideways at Bob, and he sideways at me. 

" * Which way do you think is Hobson's Choice ? ' 
says he at last. 

** * Why, over there,' I said, pointing south. 

" * You're way off,' says he ; * it's over there., 
And he points north. 

"'I'll bet you my outfit against yours,' I said, 
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turniDg my horse's head around ; 'and well just go 
back and prove it.' 

" ' I'll take the bet,' says Bob ; 'only you're tak- 
ing the wrong direction to prove it.' 

" And there we were ; me for facing south, him 
for going north. 

" ' It's a draw,' I said ; ' and we'd better keep on 
as we started.' 

" And so we did. That night we slept in a 
coulee. In the morning we saw that it had quit 
snowing — quit at last. Bob cleared a place in a 
snow-bank to get breakfast in, and after eating, says 
to me: 

" ' Joe, I reckon we are about forty miles from 
nowhere.' 

" ' In that case,' I said, ' we'd better look around 
a bit. Enterprisin' Bill should have a half-way 
joint in the neighborhood.' 

" But there was nothing in sight but snow. Lost ? 
Well, we were just two tittle babes in the woods. 
And it was cold. When we started out again, this 
time having agreed to cut about in all directions to 
find Hobson's Choice, I couldn't help thinking what 
a fine thing It was to have July occasionally. Along 
about noon, however, the sun came out and warmed 
us both up a bit. And about the same time, Bob, 
who was riding a few feet ahead, suddenly reined 
up and waited for me. 

" ' See anything ? ' says he. 
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" Well, right there at our feet was a big, broad 
trail. There were hoofprints and wagon-ruts cut- 
ting clean down through the snow. And seeing 
these marks of civilization, we just grinned at each 
other and set out immediately to follow them. 
When, however, we had gone about five or six miles, 
we saw the caravan some distance ahead of us. 
And at the same time we saw something else that 
made the cold chills go creeping up our spines. 
This something else was a man scalped and his 
head set down between his feet. His pick, lying 
near, and being something the caravan had no use 
for, showed him to be a stampeder and doubtless 
one of those from Hobson's Choice. When Bob 
Teeps and I had gotten back on the trail about at 
the point we'd started from, Bob says to me : 

" * Blackfeet, Joe. And what we took for wagon- 
ruts was the ruts them devils made with their lodge 
poles.' And then he laughed, like the big fool that 
he was, at the joke of our following up the Black- 
feet. 

*' After this we made another guess and struck 
off at right angles. The surrounding hills still 
looked as much alike as a carload of cocoanuts, and^ 
finding nothing in them to show a break in the 
country, Bob and I just made up our minds to quit 
looking at them. And so we killed off the second 
day. On the afternoon of the third we saw that 
the horses were beginning to wear out. Not only 
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that, but the supply of hard tack and onions was 
running low. As for the demijohn, all it could do 
was to remind a fellow that it once held liquor. 
Noting all this, we began to debate what next to 
do. 

"'One thing, sure,' says Bob, 'we've got to stop 
cruising 'round in these snow-banks, Joe. Suppose 
we put up in a coulee till dark resting things, and 
take a blindfold chance in the night. We've tried all 
systems but that, and maybe it will prove a winner.' 

" Well, the more I thought it over the better I 
liked it. And so at dark sharp we out and tackled 
the snow banks again. This time we had company. 
A few scattering gray wolves took a shine to us, 
sometimes getting close enough to bite the horses' 
heels as the horses lifted them out of the deeper 
snow drifts. Bob and I, however, sent a few of 
them over the divide with pistol bullets until we had 
but two wolves left, and these kept pretty well back 
in the shadows. About two in the morning Bob 
turned to me, saying : 

" ' We're close to civilization, Joe, as sure as 
foa're born. See, the wolves have quit us cold.' 

" ' What do you make out of that ? ' I asked. 

" ' Why,' says he, ' any fool can tell you that 
when a wolf quits you cold like that it means that 
they scent civilization ahead. And, by thunder I ' 
Bob adds, peering down at the snow, ' if we ain't 
struck a trail, I'm a wolf myself ! ' 



L 
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" Well, so we had. The horses had suddenly 
quit floundering and were walking along as pert as 
a school miss. Regular hollows in the snow, regu- 
lar wagon-ruts — for I myself picked up a spoke 
right there in our path and Bob found a broken 
singletree a few yards further on. No Blackfoot 
lodge poles this time. And, besides, we both be- 
gan to get hungry, and no sane man ought to get 
hungry unless he stands a show of getting some- 
thing to eat. At three o'clock Bob turns to me 
again. 

" * What's them ? ' he says, pointing ahead to two 
big hills that loomed up in the faint gray sky. I 
noticed they were cone-shaped right at the start, so 
I said : 

" * Those are the hills that we saw last about four 
mornings ago. We're back at Hobson's Choice.' 

" * Why, yes,' says Bob, hugging himself. * I'm 
beginning to like the place.' 

**And sure enough, as we rounded into the 
gulch, the first thing we could see was the half-way 
house of Enterprisin' Bill's, and next, the wagon 
train — which, owing to the snow, had evidently not 
pulled out after all — and lastly, the smudge of dark 
thicket there at the furthest end. Yet, somehow, 
a thing or two seemed lacking. It was the camp of 
Hobson's Choice, and then again it wasn't. I looked 
round at Bob, who was pale, and was just in the act 
of laying hands on my bridle. 
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** * Hold up,' says he in a low tone ; * there's 
something wrong.' 

"We looked again. Daylight was coming, but 
slow. Still, we could make out after a bit that the 
ramshackles, leading from Enterprisin' Bill's to the 
thicket, was every one missing. And pretty soon, 
too, we could distinguish the shapes of fifty or sixty 
men lying about in different attitudes under the 
wagons. 

" * Hang me ! ' says Bob in a loud whisper, * if the 
camp hasn't been burned to the ground — all but 
Enterprisin' Bill's. See, the logs are still smolder- 
in'.' 

** And so they were. We could even hear them 
sputtering away from where we stood. 

** * And the boys,' I said, * they've been ' 

*'* Murdered !' says Bob. 'It's them hellish 
Blackfeet ! ' 

" Not having our wits about us, we two just stood 
there all agape, staring ahead till our eyeballs like 
to have burnt out of our heads. After awhile, 
though, one of the forms under the wagons began 
to move ; in fact, turned over, appeared to study 
the sky for a second, and then kicked off its blan- 
kets and got up. 

" * One still living ! ' gasped Bob. 

"Pretty soon another one did the same thing; 
and then another and still another. All this was 
getting interesting. 
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** ' Well, call me a coyote/ says Bob, using his 
voice again ; ' but for murdered men them fellers 
are pretty active, Joe.' 

" So they were. For, after stirring up the logs 
and getting them well ablaze, they turns to and gets 
some Dutch ovens out of the tail-wagons and starts 
in to making their morning's bread. 

" * We're sold, Bob,' I said at last, seeing the whole 
body of slebpers begin to tumble out, with daylight 
breaking in on them under the wagons. ' This ain't 
Hobson's Choice at all.' 

" Nor was it. Now that we could look around 
we could see that, while the similarity of this gulch 
to that of Hobson's Choice was great, and the cone- 
shaped hills at the entrance were a good deal like 
those over at that camp, still the gulch was much 
wider, more straight up and down and the spot 
generally was rougher and wilder. Moreover, one 
of the wagon men told us that the train had been 
three days out and had just pulled into this new 
gulch during the night. But to make sure we 
rode up to to the building just ahead. Here, after 
pushing the prickly pear to one side, we read the 
signboard : 



HALP-WAY HOUSB-BNTBRPRISIN' BILL'S. 
40 mile to Ifolwon't Choice, 

4o mile to Bald Battes. 
Stop at BIH'e at both Campe. 
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" ' Stop nothin',' says Bob. ' Not me 1 ' 

" ' Not me, either,' I said. And then we just re- 
fleeted a bit. Finally, Bob says : 

" ' It's clear, Joe, that this feller is our hoodoo. 
We've never yet turned a trick in any camp where 
we've run across that signboard. And for my part, 
I'm hanged if I hain't seen it for the last time. If 
I remember right, this hoodoo of ourn — this enter- 
prisin' cuss — has overlooked Helena with his half* 
way joints. Then, I say, let's you and I pull right 
out for Helena.' 

" ' I'm with you,' I said, and pull out as fast as 
two tired horses could carry us we did. Incident- 
ally, I've been here ever since." 

The faro-dealer stopped at this point and stifled 
a yawn. Then one of his listeners inquired : 

" And is Enterprisin' Bill dead, you think ? " 

" Dead?" said the dealer, "dead? Dead as a 
door mat I Otherwise he'd have had half-way eat- 
ing joints all the way from Sitka to Dawson, and 
scattered from Skagway to the middle of them lakes 
we read of — and you could bet your last marker 
that one wouldn't be bearing so much about a lack 
of hotel accommodation up there in the Klondike ! " 



THERE WAS JOHN SMITH. 



At Dr. Balbour's suggestion the several young 
women and the practical young man, his fellow-pas- 
sengers on the Great Northern, gazed long and in- 
tently out of the car windows at the Square Butte. 
The massive hill, resembling, with its four towering 
walls, some ancient feudal keep, inspired the mem- 
bers of the party to remark : 

" A baronial stronghold." 

" Ah, youVe been reading Scott. I suppose you 
think it peopled by formidable Front de Boeufs ? " 

" Mercy ! how forbidding it looks ! " 

" How romantic ! " 

" Looks solid enough." This from the practical 
young man. 

" And now," said the doctor, " before I under- 
take to tell you the story — for the Square Butte has 
its romance — allow me to direct your attention to 
the gentleman in the furthest seat front." 

The passenger referred to wore a brown canvas 
suit and a cowboy hat. A red silk handkerchief 
was loosely knotted about his throat, after the ob- 
solete fashion of the old-time stage-driver and knight 
of the road. His most conspicuous feature, how- 
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ever, was a pair of stony^ay eyes, the cold, unfeet 
itig expression of which caused one of the young 
women to shudder and exclaim : 

" Horrors 1 What a brutal-looking man t " 

*' Well," said the doctor, " he plays a part in the 
story. I shall let you guess bis identity later on. 
Meanwhile, you may scan the Square Butte at your 
leisure, as it will remain in view for several hours. 
If you could see through and beyond it, say to a 
distance of seventy miles, you would be able to ob- 
serve the big cattle ranch of John Smith." 

" Heavens ! John Smith ! " 

" What a romantic name ! " 

" Doubtless an assumed one," said the practical 
young man. " I have heard that Western people 
have this weakness." 

" Smith," said the doctor, "a few years back be- 
gan to suspect that his cattle were being stolen. 
He rode over the sparsely settled country and in- 
quired of bis neighbors if they, too, were losing 
stock at the hands of cattle thieves. In going about 
he ran across a new settler — a man by the name of 
Lamphire. Lamphire, his wife, and three marriage- 
able girls had taken up a ranch within a few miles 
of the Square Butte. The newcomer was poor. 
Moreover, he was honest. Smith could read sim- 
plicity and old-fashioned sturdiness of character in 
every line of the old man's face. His wife was a 
good soul, too. And the girls, being fresh from the 
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paw-paw region of Missouri, were fair representa- 
tives of the country-bred maidens of the Middle 
West, as guileless as they were pretty. John Smith 
having looked over the half dozen milch cows that 
were sadly masticating sagebrush in lieu of their 
former fodder in the back yard, thought it useless 
to repeat his query here. Nevertheless, it occurred 
to him to ask if any suspicious characters — possible 
cattle thieves — had been seen in that vicinity of late. 

" * No,' said Lamphire, * there hain't.' 

" * Any visitors around here at all ? ' 

" * Yep — had three last week. Come from Helena, 
they said, and goin' north to Benton.' 

** * And their names ? Did you learn ? ' 

*'*I heard what they called each other. One 
was Bilious, t'other was Tarr, and the t'other one 
still was Peel." 

"Then, when Smith got him to describe their 
appearance, he knew that the trio were Bilious, an 
ex-cowboy and bad man ; John Tarr, Helena gam- 
bler and desperate man, and Tully Peel, also gambler 
and man killer and the man most dreaded, dapper 
and smiling as he was, of all the six-shooter frater- 
nity in the mountains. However, there was nothing 
in all this to connect the three men with his cattle 
losses, and, so considering, John Smith, having 
made the rounds, went home." 

" Then they weren't the thieves, after all ? " said 
one of the young women in a disappointed tone* 
3 
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"And didn't this John Smith ever discover who 
were the thieves ? " asked another. 

''Give the doctor a chance, please/' said the prac- 
tical young man, " He isn't half through yet. Be- 
sides, I want to see where the Square Butte comes 
in." 

" In the course of a few months more, ** said the 
doctor, ** Smith assured himself of the fact that sun- 
dry head of cattle were missing. He posted a half- 
dozen of his cowboys on the range, to watch day and 
night, and he himself took up a position where he 
could eye the stage road. One day he saw the three 
men, Peel, Bilious and Tarr, riding leisurely along 
in the direction of Lamphire's. He followed. They 
stopped at the farmer's house and went in — as Smith 
thought, like old acquaintances. Smith rode round 
to the backyard, where Lamphire was at work and 
casually addressed him. Pretty soon he heard the 
cottage organ a-going inside, and Tully Peel's high 
tenor joined to the soprano of one of the Misses 
Lamphire in the good old Sunday-school song of 
* Gathering in the Sheaves ' came floating out through 
the parlor window. 

" * Tully's a purty good singer,' said the old farmer 
proudly. * I used to sing that song myself back in 
Andrew county, Missouree.' 

" * Tully ! ' said Smith. * You are well acquainted 
with him then ? ' 

" * Why, yes,' said Lamphire, * I reckon he's been 
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here twenty times the past year — enough to get ac- 
quainted anyhow.' 

" ' The others too ? ' 

" ' Yep, all of em.' 

" Smith rode back to his post, thinking the matter 
over. The frequent appearance of the three men 
in that vicinity was suspicious. Their professional 
interests could not have called them there. People 
didn't ride up and down the Helena and Fort Benton 
stage road for fun. And Smith could not satisfy 
his mind with the plausible explanation that the 
Misses Lamphire might have been the sole attraction. 
So, altogether, he decided to keep one eye upon the 
trio. A week later, about dusk, he detected a band 
of cattle moving up a neighboring coulde in the di- 
rection of the Square Butte. Smith crossed the stage 
road and followed. Three men were driving the band. 
About ten o'clock they made their preparations for 
the night, and Smith, not caring to make a closer 
acquaintance with such odds at that time, drew back 
to a safe distance and turned in also. At daylight 
when he glanced ahead, there was no trace of the 
herd. Smith spent the whole day circling around 
the Square Butte in a vain search for the trail. The 
band of cattle had of a certainty disappeared. But 
where and how ? 

"When he went home at last he told his chief cowboy 
of the strange circumstance, and, at the latter's sug. 
gestion, they both went back for a more extended 
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search of the locality. However, it was all useless. 
After puzzling themselves with various theories for 
a space, the cowboy finally said : 

" * Let's try getting a closer look at the Square 
Butte. A small bunch of cattle might be lying about 
in the shade of these walls, and we never see them.' 

" * That's a fact/ said Smith. And they rode up 
the slope. Once at the base of the big hill they made 
a discovery. What at a distance had seemed to be 
a discoloration of the wall facing them, proved in 
reality to be a fissure or rent. This rent was a gate- 
way to the interior of the hill, for the Square Butte, 
despite its very solid appearance, is as hollow as a 
drum." 

" Goodness me ! " exclaimed the young women in 
chorus. " I should never have guessed it." 

" Then followed further discoveries. A stream 
of pure water of mysterious source and outlet ran the 
entire length of the Butte. Trees and wild flowers 
and tall grass, all of luxuriant growth, presented a 
striking contrast to the rocky, barren stretch of 
country without. It was a garden spot. And set- 
ting back among some high cottonwoods was a quaint- 
looking four-room cabin. In approaching this Smith 
and his cowboy used abundant caution, but unnec- 
essarily, as they found it temporarily unoccupied. 
Magazines bearing the address of John Tarr were 
scattered about in one of the rooms, and in another 
they found an old weather-worn valise with the 
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name ' Bilious ' cut in the leather. Then, after 
a search in room No. 3, they unearthed a parcel of 
letters the envelopes of which bore the superscrip- 
tion * iMr. Tully Peel/ with the Post Office address 
as Helena. A branding iron, so constructed as to 
change the appearance of other brands, and lastly, 
a half-dozen maimed cattle lying about under the 
shade of the trees — cattle which, carelessly enough 
on the part of the trio, still retained the John Smith 
brand — completed the important discoveries they 
made that day. 

"Of course, Smith knew that the band of cattle 
he'd seen had been driven in here during the night 
and he suspected, too, that on the following night the 
band had been driven out again. But then where 
had it gone ? The Union Pacific Railroad, away down 
in Wyoming, was the point to which shippers drove, 
and if Peel, Tarr, and Bilious were in the habit of 
making that long and tedious trip, how account for 
their frequent visits to the Lamphires ? And more 
concerned with this question than with the singular 
feature of the Square Butte, Smith and his cowboy 
faced homeward. 

" Well, one fine dark evening a month or so later, 
about twenty men, led by Smith, surrounded the 
Lamphire residence. In the parlor were the three 
men. Tully Peel was singing his favorite Sunday- 
school song, with the Misses Lamphire, John Tarr, 
and even Bilious — though he couldn't sing a little 
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bit — coming in strong in the chorus. At its con- 
clusion, Tully Feel grasped the hand of one of the 
Misses Lamphire, John Tarr taking that of another, 
and Bilious following suit with the third. Then 
they all stood up, expectantly eying the side door. 
Presently a tall man, dressed in black, entered from 
this quarter and began reading something from a 
sort of prayer book. For doubtless the first time 
in tbeir lives the three men looked pale and per- 
turbed, while the Misses Lamphire, on their part, 
appeared happy and composed. 

'"Well, I'm blest !' said Smith, mechanically 
laying aside his revolver, ' if I don't believe we're 
seeing a marriage ! ' 

" And so, in fact, they were. It was an embar- 
rassing moment for the watchers outside, and all 
eyes were turned interrogatively on Smith. He 
frowned, tugged at his mustache a minute, and then, 
telling those nearest him to wait for orders, boldly 
opened the house door and walked in. All within 
the room seemed a bit astonished except the clergy- 
man, who, thinking Smith a belated guest, no doubt, 
simply glanced at him and then said : 

" ' Let us join in prayer,' 

" In the midst of it, it was Smith's turn to look 
astonished. For the clergyman was asking the 
Almighty's blessing upon the bridegrooms present, 
' who were now, after a confession of tbeir sinful, 
wicked acts, professed followers of the Lamb.' 
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And a similar blessing was requested for the former 
Misses Lamphire also, for the conspicuous part they 
had played in bringing about the sincere reforma- 
tion of the men. Then, at the conclusion of the 
prayer, Smith was amazed beyond expression to 
find himself the possessor of ten $1,000 bills and to 
hear Tully Peel's voice at his elbow. 

** * That amount is yours. It is the equivalent of 
200 head of your stock which I and my two friends 
here have — well, have confiscated within the past 
few months. We've turned over a new leaf. We're 
honest men from this day.' 

" Smith eyed him narrowly for a full five minutes. 
Tully Peel simply smiled back at him in return. 
Sincerity was written in his every feature. Smith 
then suddenly handed the bills to old man Lam- 
phire, and said : 

" * I don't need this. I'll give it to you and the 
brides — call it a wedding present. I hope I don't 
hurt anybody's feelings, for I'm honestly proud of 
taking a hand in this.' And before any one could 
say a word he went out, and, calling his cowboys 
together, led the procession back to his ranch." 

" How like a fairy story ! " said one of the young 
women. 

" But it isn't, is it ? " asked the young man. 

" And who is the gray-eyed, horrid-looking man 
you had us all look at ? " said some one else. 

" Guess," said the doctor. 
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" It can't be that Mr. John Tarr ? " 

"No. John Tarr is an honest rancher, living 
over in the Yankee Fork country, in Idaho." 

" Then, of course, he must be — horrors !— 
Bilious ? " 

" Wrong again. Bilious got killed by a bucking 
horse over near Truly." 

"Then I say Mr. Peel?" 

"Now, look here," said the doctor, " can't you 
remember the story? I said thai Tully Peel was 
always 'dapper and smiling. And is the gentleman 
up front there dapper and smihng ? Besides, TuUy 
Peel joined the Salvation Army — he and his wife — 
and parades with the lassies every evening up at 
Helena. When we get in there, if you're not too 
tired, we'll go down and hear him sing, ' Gathering 
in the Sheaves.' " 

" Now, I could have told you right at the start," 
said the young man, "that the name of our friend 
up front is John Smith, only that I wanted to test 
the much-vaunted intuitive powers of the fair 

" How clever ! " exclaimed the young women in 
chorus again, and with a somewhat sarcastic inflec- 
tion, " It must have been an awful effort to guess 
the fourth and last name " 

" Particularly after you had guessed — and missed 
—three," said the doctor. 

" Well," said the young man, unabashed, " you 
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forget that there was old man Lamphire, and — er — 
twenty cowboys. It might have been one of them, 
you know." And then he leaned over and whis- 
pered in the doctor's ear : '* Is this a ghost story, 
doctor, or is it true ? " 

Dr. Balbour was deliberate in his reply. 

" You see the Square Butte yonder, don't you ? 
And up front, Mr. John Smith ? Well, when we 
get into Helena, as I suggested a minute ago, and 
you're not too tired, I'll accompany you down town 
to hear Tully Peel sing his 'Gathering in the 
Sheaves.' '' 

It was an unsatisfactory reply, but the best that 
the practical young man could get, 



THAT SUN RIVER STAMPEDE. 

" It's a case of history repeatin' itself," said Bob 
Harwood, " only in this Copper River stampede 
the men come out with a round robin blamin' no- 
body in particular because it was a failure, while in 
the Sun River rush, right here in Montana, every- 
body knew who to blame and blamed him. And it 
wasn't put in writin', neither. 

" You see, Cowley Reeves come into town one 
day and begin to tip the wink to the boys he knew. 
He was drinkin', of course, but the more he took 
the soberer he seemed to get, and so everybody 
waited to hear what he had on his mind. Pretty 
soon he says : 

" ' I've got as good a thing as I want. I've struck 
it easy.' 

" Now, everybody knew that Cowley was an old- 
time prospector. They knew that he had struck 
Confederate Gulch and also Tin Cup Creek, and 
Diamond Bar as well — of course, gettin' robbed out 
of it all right afterward, which, however, ain't 
neither here nor there. And, moreover, they knew 
that he generally told the truth. So when he goes 
about from saloon to saloon repeatin' them same 
words and winkin' solemn-like over his whisky 
42 
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glass, they concluded that since he wouldn't say 
nothin' further, they'd just follow him up and see 
for themselves where he'd struck it. Of course, it 
wasn't long before the whole town heard of Cowley's 
sayin'. And the town got the thing with the usual 
trimmin's. It was said that Cowley's remark was 
that he'd struck it easier and better than at Confed- 
erate — which, you remember, produced millions — 
and that there was more gold in sight than would 
reach from Ubet to Truly. Anyhow it was the 
story of the three black crows over again, with the 
town swallowin' the crows. And when Cowley went 
to sleep that night with his head hangin' limp-like 
over a chair, five hundred boys in the camp, fearin' 
he might sneak out on awakin', sat up with him. 

" Well, about noon next day Cowley loads some 
flour and salt on his pack horse, and lookin' round 
and givin' everybody the baby stare, finally rides 
off in the direction of Silver City. Just about three 
minutes afterward somethin' like five hundred men 
followed him. They kept him in sight, of course, but 
dodged about so's they wouldn't be seen themselves. 
They seemed to think that once Cowley saw 'em he'd 
tumble to their game and would either turn back to 
town or turn off at a fluke and throw 'em off the 
trail. Discoverers of big placers didn't like to be 
followed in them days. But Cowley either didn't 
see 'em or else he never cared a jot, for he rode on 
as peaceful-like as if he hadn't started half the 
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town on one of the biggest stampedes the West had 
ever knew. 

" Once they got to Silver City, fifteen miles out, 
an October rain began to fall. At Prickly Pear it 
changed into hail and a mile further into sleet. At 
Wolf Creek', where Cowley Reeves went into camp, 
it had got to be as coid as a dog's nose at Christmas 
time. Cowley was all right, for he had his blankets. 
But some of the boys a-foltowin' had gone out in a 
hurry and in their shirt- sleeves, and not one in forty 
had either blanket or overcoat. And they were 
afraid to build much of a fire for fear that Cowley 
would see it, and by scoutin' back to learn the 
wherefore catch 'em all a-followin' him. So they 
shivered all through that night, swallowed some cold 
beans and hardtack and set out at daylight followin' 
Cowley as before. 

"The sun came up lookin' like a piece of frosted 
cake. Two or three of the boys got the chills so 
bad that they bumped agin one another and a lot 
more fell to laggin' behind. At the Dearborn cross- 
ing, fifty-two mile from town, there weren't more'n 
four hundred still stickin' to Cowley's trail. It was 
at this place that Burke ChalUbad rode up to Green 
Sterritt and says : 

" ' Green, wouldn't it be just as well to put a gun 
to Cowley's ear and make him go straight, as to be 
dodgin' back here out o' sight and afraid to warm 
up some coffee ? ' 



i 
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" *'Twon't do/ says Green, *at least yet awhile. 
He might die before he'd give in to us — you and 
me in particular, Burke. Besides, we ought to 
stand it as long as he can/ 

*^ And so that idea dropped with th^ customary 
thud. What was tantalizing 'em all about as much 
as the extreme cold was Cowley's cheerful whistle. 
For though he was sometimes as far off as four 
mile his eternal whistle come sailin' back over the 
bench lands as clear as a coyote's howl at day- 
break. And it made every man- jack in the crowd, 
whose lips weren't froze together, open his mouth 
and cuss to find Cowley ridin' ahead so chipper. 

it < Why, blame his hide 1 ' says Perry Grull, * the 
idea of him a-singin' and whistlin' and me here with 
my leg froze stiff I ' And Perry's leg wasn't the 
only leg that was froze stiff — especially by the time 
they reached Flat Creek, which was, as events 
showed later, the last stoppin' place of Cowley 
Reeves before he reached his destination. For at 
Flat Creek, seventy-six mile out, by actual count 
there was moreen ninety of the boys with frozen 
hand, foot, leg or somethin', while everybody's nose 
was beginnin' to look like a hunk of chipped beef. 

" The next morning they give Cowley a long 
start, so's they could get behind a big hill and make 
some coffee. They couldn't stand the absence of 
somethin' red hot any longer, and, besides, on that 
lonely trail they felt confident that Cowley couldn't 
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give 'em the slip. And in this they were right. 
Nothing but coyote tracks crossed Cowley's, and 
the smallest boy in the party could have trailed him 
during that day. Then, too, to clinch matters, 
they were lucky enough to meet with a long-haired 
buffalo hunter comin' this way. And Perry GruU 
says : 

" ' Been down in this section long ? ' 

" ' Two year,' says the hunter. 

" ' Know Cowley Reeves .' ' 

" ' Like a book.' 

" ' Then where's his diggin's ? ' 

'"Diggin's?" says the hunter, loolcin' puzzled, 
and glancin' at Perry like a man who half believes 
he's bein' joshed. 'Oh, why, down on lower Sun 
River, about five mile below the crossin'.' 

" ' Hurrah I ' says Perry : and the whole party 
felt so grateful for the information that they like 
to 've choked the buffalo man with swigs from their 
demijohns, for thirty mile more would find 'em 
there, and already they were beginnin' to plan in 
their minds just how far they'd locate from discov- 
ery. And pretty soon, too, they begin to eye each 
other jealously from under their frozen hat brims. 
Burke Challibad, after a. long scowl at Jim Warren, 
who saw it and afterward spoke of it, leaned over 
and whispered to Green Sterritt that he hoped every 
man in the stampede would beat Jim in at the rush 
and get the whole of the good ground. 
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" * Blast him ! ' said he, * the rocky side of a hill 
is good enough for him.' And Jim glowered back, 
and says to the fellow ridin' next to him that he 
wished to heaven that Burke Challibad would get 
his other foot froze, so's he'd have to walk down 
the pay streak on his head if he expected to get 
anything. And so it went, gettin' worse and more 
of it as they neared the spot and made ready for 
the grand spurt at the finish. 

" At five o'clock everybody suddenly quit talkin*. 
It had got pretty dark, and yet not so dark but that 
they could make out a couple o' mile ahead of 'em 
a long, black line runnin' crossways to the road. 
This they knew to be Sun River. But the thousand 
and one little hillocks that stood just this side the 
line stumped 'em. The most reasonable explana- 
tion of these bumps on an otherwise smooth plain 
was that they were rock piles — tailin's from Cow- 
ley's placer. Still, that bein' so, it meant a prodi- 
gious heap o' minin'. And so, puzzled and stumped, 
the boys kept quiet as they rode on, each waitin' 
for the other to set the pace ahead. Finally, as 
though ashamed of themselves for hesitatin', the 
whole outfit spurred up their cayuses and sailed for- 
ward like a flock of scared geese. The hillocks 
got bigger and bigger. Pretty soon they begin to 
look like tents, and the boys wondered if the Fort 
Shaw soldiers were winterin' down around Cowley 
Reeves's placer. Then, again, they thought that 
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maybe a stampede of miners, bringin' tents, had 
sneaked down from Benton and got in ahead of 'em. 
And this idea made some of 'em so mad that they 
rode slambang at two or three of 'em and brought 
'em down, poles, canvas and all, expectin' to apolo- 
gize for their horses runnin' away in case the oc- 
cupants showed up with the drop on 'em. But 
there weren't no occupants. Everything, too, was 
dead still. Burke Challibad struck a match and 
looked into the tent nearest him. A quirt whip, 
a pair of yellow and red blankets and a piece of 
moldy elk meat were the only things in sight. 

" * Smells Injun,' says Burke, sniffin' round. 
* But where^re the dogs ? ' 

" However, it wouldn't do to waste time round a 
deserted Indian camp, and so thinkin', the party 
set off, dark as it was, to find Cowley's discovery 
and locate their claims. They rode up and down 
the Sun River for five mile, but found no sign of 
the mine. At last, benumbed and wore out, they 
come stragglin' back to the long line of tents, in 
one of which they saw a light. Green Sterritt, 
Burke Challibad, and a dozen more of the boys, 
crowded in here where the light was, and saw inside 
Cowley Reeves and a big Piegan chief. 

" * Why, hello, boys,' says Cowley, lightin' his 
pipe and speakin' between puffs. * What the devil 
are you doing down here ? ' 

u < We've beetx foUowin' you,' says Green Sterritt, 
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lookin' at Cowley like he'd like to stick a knife in 
him where he sat. * Where's your discovery, 
Cowley ? ' 

" * Discovery ? ' says Cowley. ' Are you talkin' 
in minin' or Indian ? ' 

" * MininV says Green. 

" * Speakin' in that sense/ says Cowley, * I hain't 
got a discovery. ' 

" * Hain't got no minin' ground ? ' says somebody 
else. 

" ' Not a foot,' says Cowley. * I quit minin' a 
year ago.' 

" The boys just looked at one another in con- 
sternation. 

"'Well, by thunder!' says Burke Challibad 
finally, * what did you say up in Helena that you 
had as good a thing as you wanted for ? ' 

" * Because,' says Cowley, * I have.' 

" * You said, too, you'd struck it rich/ 

" * Well,' says Cowley, studyin' it over a bit, 
* haven't I ? Here's old Stick-in-the-Mud here — 
Piegan head chief — who's took me into the tribe, 
given me a small fortune in buffalo and beaver 
skins, has promised me his daughter in marriage, 
and sees to it that I don't have to go hungry find- 
in' minin' ground for some of my friends to rob me 
of. Ain't that as good a thing as I want ? Haven't 
I struck it easy ? ' 

** It certainly looked like Cowley had the best of 
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the argument, and this fact made the stampeders 
hot to a man. 

" ' He'3 brought us down here on a fool's chase,' 
they yelled, ' and we'll just play even by givin' him 
the rope.' 

" ' Now, see here,' says Cowley, ' drop all that. 
I ain't to blame for your followin' me down from 
town. I've got a right to quit minin' — findin* you 
fellows good ground — and become a Piegan. Pity, 
too, I can't go up to town and get a few things with- 
out havin' about four hundred of you chasin' me 
home again. And as for hangin' me, why, my old 
friends, by my sayin' a few um-skuhs in old Stick- 
in-the-Mud's ear here the 4,000 Indians that have 
got you surrounded right at this minute would come 
in and make hash of you in no time. But they 
won't. I won't let 'em. I'm sorry enough for you 
as it is, and unless you want to quit stampedin' and 
become good Piegans, too, I'd advise you to get 
back the first thing in the mornin'.' 

" So you see," said Bob Harwood in conclusion, 
" the Sun River rush, like that of the Copper River 
affair up north in Alaska, was a failure — history 
just repeatin' itself. Nor was anybody in particu- 
lar responsible. Of course, in this Sun River rush 
the stampedin' party blamed Cowley Reeves, but 
they might just as well have made it a round robin 
— Copper River style — for all the good it ever done 
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** Once you get broke in," said Bob Harwood, 
" it's about as hard to quit minin' as it is for a sport 
to quit gamblin'. It's a fever, infatuation, a sort of 
a-hopin'-to-get-a-big-pile-next-pop kind o' life that 
a man don't generally shake off till he's dead ; and 
yet there are exceptions. For instance there's 
Harrup Eames. He's dug as many holes in these 
mountains as a whole village of prairie dogs, but at 
last got sick and tired of it. Just now he's sawin' 
wood and sayin' no thin'. Yet he knows about where 
there's the biggest sapphire the world ever seen — a 
big blue one, the size of an Edam cheese — and still 
he's that disgusted with the prospectin' life that he 
won't go over and get it. It was tryin' to get it in 
the first place that made him sick o' minin'. He 
had to cross a terribly rough country to begin with, 
and then he saw some things that kind o' put him 
out o* the notion of goin' further. As a result o' 
that, and of a throat trouble he caught afterward, 
he just saws wood, as I said before, and says nothin'. 

" Charley Ull, Harrup's old chum, put him on. 
And Charley knew about the sapphire from an 
Eastern professor, who was later killed by the Sioux. 
This professor called it a hexagonal crystal, or some 
such outlandish name, when all along it was nothin' 
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more or less than a big blue sapphire, as big as an 
Edam cheese, and Charley never once thought it 
valuable till he got to noticin' that the professor 
buried it as regular as they moved about from camp 
to camp. For they was all out lookin' up curiosity 
specimens, and Charley was scout and guide. But 
what they done ain't got nothin' to do with Harrup 
Eames, only that Charley Ull, rememberin' about 
where they last pitched camp, where the proFessor 
was killed, put Harrup on, and Harrup, gettin' to- 
gether his minin' tools and eatables, starts out after 
the sapphire. 

" Now his trail led him over to and beyond the 
Snow Mountains. Just about fifty miles further on 
was another range called the Bull Mountains, and 
somewhere between these ranges was the sapphire. 
To simmer it down still finer, he h ad been told to look 
up a big patch of wild syringa that whitened the 
land in that neighborhood for a space of about five 
miles. And with these details before him he felt 
that he had a cinch on gettin' it. 

" However, when he got to the Snow Mountains, 
Harrup found it turnin' so cold — though it was only 
the beginnin' o' October — that he had to stop now 
and then to shake up his demijohn in order to keep 
the stuff inside from freezin'. And as for the snow 
— real, genuine snow — the tops of the range was so 
covered with it that Harrup, whenever he'd happen 
to look up, mechanically took another drink so as 
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to stop the chills from comin' on. But so far there 
hadn't been any danger. So Harrup was feelin' 
real cheerful by the time him and his mule got to 
the pass, which pass leads through and out of the 
range. But here, at one point, the trail broke into 
two. One trail went up the mountains and the 
other down. Harrup studied things over a bit and 
finally decided to take the upper one. After 
travellin' a couple o' mile he struck the snow line, 
and all at once the mule refused to go on. Just 
ahead was a curve, and Harrup wanted to get round 
it and see what things looked like from that side. 
So he kicked the mule and thumped it, and both 
begged and cussed, but it wouldn't budge. Then 
he got down and walked ahead a yard or two. Then 
he lay flat on his belly and looked over ; for he'd 
got to the very edge of a precipice that was about a 
mile high. Down below the trees looked like currant 
bushes. Harrup watched the eagles flyin' round 
between him and them for a minute, and then, 
tellin' the mule that it had the brains of the family 
— meanin' himself and the mlile — he faced about 
and soon was takin' the other trail. 

" But he'd seen somethin*. He'd seen a cluster 
o' cabins, lookin' like drygoods boxes, lyin' a mile 
or so away from the foot of the precipice, and he 
fell to wonderin' what camp there could be in that 
wild and forlorn-lookin' part of the country. As he 
came put the pass on the lower trail the first thing 
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he seen was a vacant cabin. It stood on a little 
hillside by itself. Harrup rode over to it and soon 
seen that it had two rooms, with a couple o' bed- 
steads in each room. 

"^Just the thing,' says Harrup, spreadin' his 
blankets on the bedstead nearest him. ' A feller 
can live here like a prince.' For he'd made up his 
mind to loaf a few days round where there was com- 
pany, as much for a rest as for a change. 

" The camp, with its store-fronts and stragglin' 
log huts, lay some distance off. So Harrup eats a 
hot meal and takes the last drop out o' his demi- 
john before goin' down. Then he starts out to see 
the sights. " Now there was two things he noticed 
before he'd got very far: one was the strange 
silence everywhere, and the other was the coyotes 
lopin' about — generally in the rear of the cabins he 
passed. Harrup was so astonished at seein' 'em so 
plentiful that he begin to get a bit uneasy and to 
feel a creepin' up his spinal colyum. And the coy- 
otes — long, lean, hungry fellers — after runnin' off 
about ten feet, would stop dead still and stare at 
him as if they'd never heard tell of a man before. 

" * If them coyotes are the citizens of this place,' 
says Harrup finally, * I suppose they've give it a name 
as well as fittin' out their cabins with bedsteads.' 

" And soon reachin' the store-fronts he begin to 
examine the signs. The letters was pretty rusty, 
but he qould make 'em out ; and after fi|;urin' 4 
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while he found that seven o' the signboards read 
* Moose City ' somethin', while only four — the next 
highest number — read * Colorado ' or * Pioche.' 

"*Pioche,' says Harrup, *is in Utah; and I'm 
dead certain that I ain't got down as far as Colo- 
rado. So it must be Moose City that Tve struck, 
although I'm hanged if I'm stuck on the place ! ' 

" With that he opens the door of the Moose City 
saloon and goes in. There stood the bar, as natural 
as life, but not a soul was behind it ; and off to one 
side was a faro lay-out, the box turned upside down, 
with the cards still in it, and dust and cobwebs 
hangin' to the chairs and table and coverin' every- 
thing like a porous plaster would a soft corn. And 
there was a barrel, too, which Harrup tapped — a 
regular kill- 'em-quick whisky — and it soon put 
funny notions in Harrup's head. He sat down be- 
fore the faro lay-out, a pint of whisky and a box of 
black cigars at his side, and begin to turn the cards. 

" * No limit, gentlemen,' says he, noddin' to an 
imaginary group, * and if one of you will act as look- 
out and another as casekeeper, why you may pro- 
ceed to make your bets. ' 

" And so ne sits, and smokes, and drinks, and 
rakes in winnin's, and pays his losin's, until the 
saloon got so dark he could hardly see to stumble 
out. Then he goes back to his residence on the 
hill, carryin' his whisky and cigars, and followed 
by a small band o' curious coyotes. 
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"'To-morrow,' saysHarmp, 'I 'II try a meal down 
there at the Palace chop-house. Them pies looked 
quite temptin' that I seen stickin' in the window.' 

"But that night Harrup seen so many other 
things stickin' round his own window that he thought 
to-morrow would never come. In the first place a 
big bear stuck his nose agin the panes and eyed 
Harrup as soberly as Harrup eyed him. Harrup 
noticed — although it was pretty dark — that the bear's 
eyes was blue, the first blue-eyed bear he had ever 
seen. Then, when the bear disappeared, the coy- 
otes of Moose City gathered themselves close to the 
window and give him a serenade. Harrup got out 
o' bed twice durin' the night, and goin' to the door, 
thanked 'em. It was quite an honor, he said, and 
he appreciated it, and the second time he went to 
the door he had whisky and cigars under his arm, 
which he ofEered 'em. But it was no go ; the coyotes 
wouldn't have it. So Harrup, feelin' just as inde* 
pendent as they was, went back to bed and finally 
fell off asleep. 

" On awakin' he saw some peculiar-Iookin' snakes 
playin' in the corner. They looked like glass snakes, 
and the leader was short and fat like a beer bottle. 
Their game seemed to be hide and seek, for at a 
nod from the leader they would scatter about, dive 
down through the knot-holes in the floor, climb to 
the rafters overhead, and even run across the foot 
o' Hamip's bed, with the big beer-bottle fellow a- 
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nosin' round later to find *em. Harrup got up on 
his elbow and watched the performance. He began 
to take an interest in ^em. 

" * Long as they ain't rattlers,' he says, apologizin' 
to himself, ' I suppose I can waste a little time 
watchin' the pesky things ! ' 

" But he'd hardly said it when a sure-enough rat- 
tler suddenly showed up under the door sill, eyed 
Harrup for a second, and then crawled through and 
out of the broken window pane in the corner nearest 
him. And foUowin' him was another, a-doin* the 
identical same trick. Then they got to comin' so 
thick that Harrup, who'd been gettin' a trifle un- 
easy, took his revolver and begin to blaze away. 
When he'd emptied it, and the smoke had partly 
cleared away, he expected to find the room empty ; 
but instead, the snakes appeared to like it all, and 
to want to see for themselves how a revolver was 
fired ; for they was scramblin' up the bedstead, as 
curious as you please. Harrup only waited long 
enough to see that the beer-bottle fellow and one 
rattler was in the lead and then he gave a yell, 
jumped to the floor and was off like a scared rabbit 
for town. Once he looked back, but only once. 
Somethin' with two heads and olive-green eyeballs 
was a-followin' him down the road, and Harrup, 
thinkin' it was gainin' on him, couldn't raise the 
heart for a second look. He reached the deserted 
saloon finally, where he'd dealt his faro, and get- 
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tin' in, shut and bolted the door. But it was all of no 
use ; for the thing, whatever it was, was there ahead 
of him, and was glarin' at him from the other side 
of the lay-ouL So Harrup ups and out o' there as 
fast as two legs coutd carry him and plunges head 
first into the buildin' across the way. But here he 
ran plump into a flock of parrots — big yeller fellers, 
with Duke o' Wellington noses and red-striped 
wings — and Harrup, seein' that they was gatherin' 
for a charge and meant mischief, just bolts on out 
the back door. Then the thing with two heads 
concluded to try it again, and, comin' up, chased 
him round by the precipice and up the street till 
his knees got so weak he could hardly foot it an- 
other step. 

" After a long siege of this kind o' work, and 
flndin' he couldn't stand it any longer, Harrup 
reeled into one of the store fronts and sunk down 
in a heap. The last thing he could remember see- 
in' was a blue cat dancin' in the doorway, and a 
couple o' kangaroos grinnin' at him over the cat's 
shoulder. For he then fell asleep or fainted — he 
never knew which. 

" When he opened his eyes again he found him- 
self in the Palace chophouse. There was the pies 
still stickin' in the window as big as life, but they 
wasn't no longer so invitin'. And Harrup, findin' 
the menagerie missin', crawled out and took a look 
around. The street was silent and deserted as 
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when he'd first seen it, with the coyotes stalkin' 
roun' back o' the cabins as before. And Harrup, 
goin' slowly back to his residence on the hill, has a 
little soliloquy all by himself. 

** ' It's that Moose City whisky/ says he, * and 
IVe had 'em bad. No wonder that the boys o' this 
camp dropped everything and got out like the Old 
Man was after 'em ! ' 

'* But if the tremens had come on quick they had 
left him about as fast, and Harrup, after makin' 
himself a hot meal up at his cabin, begm to feel a 
bit of strength returnin'. Then he went outside to 
look up his mule. The mule was there all right, 
grazin' as if nothin' had happened, and Harrup took 
a long glance at the bluish mist away beyond — mist 
that marked the Bull Mountains. Pretty soon some 
heavy clouds shut out the view. Snow was fallin'. 

" * Now, how in the mischief,' says Harrup, watch- 
in' the snow fall, 'am I to tell a white syringa patch 
from anything else when all is covered with snow ? ' 

''And it was discouragin'. But then he was a 
fool to expect to find ai syringa bloomin' later than 
August anyhow. 

" As he turned to go back into the house he 
happened to see a piece of signboard tacked up 
overhead — somethin' he'd failed to see before. 
There was only three letters left, and they, he made 
out, was FES. 
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"'P-e-s,* says Harrup, spellin' 'em out, 'peas, 
This must have been a pea ranch.' 

"Then it chanced to occur to him to look around 
for the balance o' the signboard. He found it, 
and stuck it up beside the other. Then he spelled 
out the whole thing. Then, gettin' the hang of it 
finally, he stared, cussed, stared again, and at last 
went inside, got his things together and hurried 
over to get his mule. For the signboard, thus stuck 
together, spelt ' Fest- House ' as plain as you ever 
seen it. So you see Harrup had been livln' in a 
pest-house. Of course, it was the last straw. 

" ' Charley Ull can come and get his sapphire,' 
says Harrup, as he started for home, 'for blame me 
if I'd have it as a gift. And, moreover, I'm through 
with prospectin'. After seein' what I've seen, and 
livin' in a pest-house, with nothin' for company but 
glass snakes and smallpox, sawin' wood is good 
enough for me — I'm hanged if it ain't 1 ' 

" And so Harrup, soon as he got back to town, 
quit minin' and went to sawin' wood — leavin' the 
sapphire, big as a Edam cheese, out there in the 
white syringa patch between the Snow range and 
the Bull." 

"But why doesn't he say anything?" asked a 
listener. 

"Well," said Bob Harwood, " he got somethin' 
the matter with his throat awhile back, and can't. 
He's dumb," 
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" Just before we got aboard at Ogden," said Bob 
Harwood, " Sawdust Bill, who was to drive the coach 
the first day and then be a passenger with the rest 
of us the balance of the way, says to me on the 
quiet : 

" * Bet you an even hundred, Bob, we don't get 
into Helena alive.' 

" * Does that mean the whole party, Bill ? ' says I. 

" * It does,' says he. * I bet that not a passenger 
on this trip gets into Helena alive.' 

" * I'll go you,' I says ; and we shook hands. I 
figured that it was a good bet if I lost it, for if I got 
into Helena dead I'd have no use for the money, 
and if we both got in dead the best that Bill could 
make out of it was a stand-off, since he'd have no 
use for it neither. So I bets. 

" Now, the only trouble I had in mind was to 
come from the Indians. The Shoshones, or Snakes, 
was the first batch we'd have to meet, but they was 
friendly ; and after them was the Nez Percys, who, 
we heard, was crossin' the stage line up in Idaho, 
with Howard after 'em. And finally, there was the 
Crows, who, while friendly enough in the main, some 
times done a bit of deviltry just to keep their hand 
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in. I wasn't much afraid of the vhole three. 
Neither was Hall Appleby, who got aboard. Nor, 
for that matter, was the Eastern doctor or the two 
spectacled women — one young and one old — from 
Boston. In fact, Sawdust Bill was the only one in 
the crowd that seemed the least bit dubious, for just 
as he slid a box under one of the inside seats I heard 
him mutter somethin' about ' orders is orders,' and 
I could see that he was sort o' white about the gills. 
Then, when I swung up in the front boot beside 
him — the others inside — he turns to me and says : 

" ' Bob, I'm goin' to drive as careful as I can, but 
all the same I reckon I'll win that bet.' 

" Now, as the books say, the first day out was 
uneventful. We seen nothin' more scary than a 
couple o' rattlers, and they was dead. The women 
screamed proper enough at sight of 'em but after 
Hall Appleby got out and skinned 'em I noticed that 
they went to work tryjn' to make belts out of 'em. 
Nor did we see any sign o' danger the second day. 
Still Bill look scared. He'd keep tellin' the new 
driver to go slow and not bump the coach so much, 
until finally I got tired o' hearin' it and got inside. 
I thought it was all well enough to consider the wo- 
men, who, of course, wasn't used to bein' jolted half 
to death in a stage-coach ; but we were gettin' into 
the Indian country where things were risky, and I 
for one wanted to hurry and get throi^h and out of 
U. 
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** Along about midnight the coach suddenly 
stopped. We all waked up wondering, while Hall 
Appleby looked out. We could hear some one 
sayin' in a soft, mushy kind o' tone, * Tobac — to- 
bac' 

" * It's Snakes,' says Hall, gettin' ready to sleep 
again. 

" * Gracious Heavens ! ' says the oldest Boston 
woman, gettin' hysterical in a second, 'we're 
stopped by snakes ! ' 

** * Snake Injuns, mum,' says Hall, explainin' the 
thing, 'wantin' to swap for terbaccer. They ain't 
half so deadly as them others we seen yesterday — 
them that I skinned — and they was dead.' 

" And finally, bein' convinced of this fact, we all 
went to sleep again. The next day we upset. Up- 
set as nice as if we'd a-planned it. The women got 
through without a scratch, but it took the Eastern 
doctor and Hall Appleby, who rolled over each other, 
three or four minutes to untangle rifles and apolo- 
gize. As for me, I landed alongside of Sawdust 
Bill up agin a boulder, and Bill was so scart that he 
kept on hollerin', *Look out, look out,' even 
after all the danger was past. Then he picks up 
the box again and puts it under the seat-— for it had 
fell out about the first thing — and then says to the 
driver : 

" ' For the love o' heaven. Pike, go slow I ' 

** Some time the next mornin' we pulled into 
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Pleasant Valley. Here the women and children bad 
gathered for a hundred mile around. The men 
were buildin' blockhouses and gittin' their guns in 
trim. The Nez Percys were comin' down the stage 
road, they says, and was killin' ever)rthing in sight, 
and they advised us to haul up and wait till the road 
was clear. But Hall Appleby was for goin* on, and 
so, too, was Sawdust Bill. And then the Eastern 
doctor, after talkin' it over with the women, says that 
a little excitement was what they was after, and that 
they'd take chances with the balance of us. So, all 
bein' of one mind, the coach pulled out again. Bill 
looked at me as much as to say, * Now, IVe got a 
number one chance to win my bet,' but he said 
nothin', and neither did I. 

" At a stage station some fifty miles further up, 
where we was to change horses again, we found no 
stock tender. He was missin', and so was the extra 
horses. Pretty soon, though, we all seen a small 
cloud o' dust over near the foothills, and this cloud 
o' dust kept gettin' bigger and biggjer. The young 
Boston woman brought out her field-glasses and took 
the thing in, while the older one fidgeted and began 
to turn sallow. Excitement was what she wanted 
all right enough, but she wanted it kept at a re- 
spectable distance. 

" * It is a man riding a bridleless horse,' says the 
young one finally, * and he's coming this way with 
all speed.' 
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" ^ Comin* lickety-split/ says Sawdust Bill out- 
side, ' and riding like a starved man to a bankett. 
It's the hostler, by jing ! ' 

*'And so in fact it was. But he didn't tarry 
long. He circled around the coach once, yelled 
'Injuns' a couple o' times, and then struck out 
for Pleasant Valley before either Hall Appleby or 
me could swing our guns 'round and stop him. 

" * Go on,' we heard Bill tell the driver, * for no- 
body but crazy men are afraid of Injuns. But go 
slow — go slow ; and particularly right along here, 
where there 're more rocks and ruts than there 're 
jackrabbits in Texas. Go slow ! ' 

" So the coach began to move again, the horses 
in a walk. 

" * Well, I'll be hanged,' said Hall Appleby, * if 
Bill hain't gettin' to be as careful as an old hen with 
a duck chicken ! At this rate them Injuns, if the 
stock tender really seen any, could sit down on the 
roadside and make moccasin tongues out of our 
scalps before we could get in sight o' the next station.' 

" * He really saw them,' says the young woman, 
still with her field-glasses up, * for I can count twenty 
over there in the hills myself.' 

" And so there was — twenty of 'em — as we could 
make out after takin* our turn with the glasses, too. 
They was goin' the same direction as us, and it 
looked mighty like they was follerin* us up. We all 
felt like we'd struck the Nez Percys at last, and we 
S 
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brought our guns 'round accordingly. At the dry 
ravine, six miles further on, we saw somethin' movin', 
and we blazed away. Sawdust Bill got down off 
the boot and walked over to the spot. Then he 
come back a-grinnin', with somethin' limp hangin' 
over his shoulder. 

" * How're you goin' to cook it ? ' says he ; * boil 
or stew ? ' 

"Well, it was a coyote all right enough, and of 
course we went on. But I noticed that there was 
three bullet holes through the thing's head — one 
from Hall Appleby's gun, one from mine and one 
from the Eastern doctor's, who didn't say nothin', 
but smiled, when Hall clapped him on the back and 
said us three could wipe out the whole raft of Nez 
Percys with half that good shootin*. And after 
that I felt that I had a cinch on my winnin' from 
Sawdust Bill. Still he felt as confident as ever. 
And even after we'd met a squad of soldiers from 
Fort Hall, and had learned from them that the 
Indians we'd counted was a party of Shoshones, and 
that the Nez Percys had already crossed the stage 
road away up near Henry's Lake — why, even then, 
Sawdust Bill looked and talked as chipper about 
winnin' as he had at the start. So at Sand Holes 
I says : 

" * Let's double the bet. Bill' 

" But Bill, after thinkin' a bit, shook his head. 

" * Not that I api afraid o' losin', he says, * because 
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I hain't. For it's two hundred mile yet to Helena 
and fifty mile o' that is ruts and sidlin'. Besides, 
George Hames and Jubal Cobb are yet to drive — 
and they go lickety-split. But I haven't got the 
money, Bob, and I hate to borrow.' 

** * Well, I ain't afraid of upsets/ I says, * so let it 
go as it is.' 

"And there the matter dropped. That night, 
George Hames a-drivin' and Sawdust Bill a-beggin' 
him to go slow, the coach struck a sidlin' place and 
over we went. It was another pretty spill, but this 
time some of us got hurt. Hall Appleby sprained 
his knee, the Eastern doctor got a lump over his 
eye and my thumb wouldn't bear my weight and in 
consequence got broke. The women, however, got 
off with only the loss of their spectacles, but they 
was the maddest of the lot. As for Bill and George 
Hames, they soon crawled out from under the coach, 
right side up, with Bill yellin' as before : 

" * Look out — 1-o-o-k o-u-t 1 ' But it was all over 

in a second ; and after Bill had again shifted the 

box back to its place under the seat and the doctor 

^ had patched us up a bit, we went ahead as though 

nothin' had happened. 

" Then along about three o'clock in the momin' we 
brought up with a lurch. Soon as we could scramble 
back to our old positions — ^for we'd been throwed 
in a heap— we sat still and listened. There was the 
$ame soft, mushy kind o' voices we'd beard way 
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down the road a-goin' it again outside, with now 
and then a muttered cuss from Sawdust Bill. Hall 
Appleby once more poked his nose without. When 
he drew it in again, he says : 

" ' It's Crows. Be quiet.' 

" ' The very idea I ' says the older Boston woman, 
with a sort o' chuckle. ' The idea of crows stoppin' 
the coach ! How ridiculous ! ' 

" ' Crow Injuns, mum,' says Hall, explaintn' as 
before, ' and they want to swap bosses with the 
stage. Don't let 'em hear your voice, mum, or you 
might be ornamentin' some lodge before long.' 

'"Do be silent, aunt,' says the young woman then, 
scared herself this time, and the doctor leaned over 
and touched her arm, too, so that between 'em alt 
they got her to keep as quiet as an oyster, At day- 
light there was an end to the pow-wow outside. 
George Hames had finally satisfied the chief of the 
Crows by swappin' his big silver watch for the 
chief's measliest cayuse. So we drove on again, 
tryin' to make up for lost time, but not succeedin' 
til! George got down and cut loose the dead horse 
that was draggin' along hitched to the hind boot.' 
For them Crows bad cut the animal's throat almost 
as soon as George had tied him, and George was 
out bis silver watch, while the Indians was in that 
much, and, moreover, had the horse laugh on him. 

" The next and last day it was the turn of Jubal 
Cobb. He was the most reckless driver on the 
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road. But we all felt pretty good, just the same, 
all feelin' we'd passed the danger point. The 
Indians was like Satan, behind us, and the road was 
almost as level as a floor. If Sawdust Bill expected 
to win his bet he'd have to hire Jubal Cobb to de- 
liberately kill us. And, feelin' pretty good, I says 
to Bill, kind o' joshin' : 

" * If we get took off by lightnin' between here 
and Helena, of course, you'll win the bet.' 

"*Well,' says he, lookin' grim, * we ain't there 
yet, and lightnin' may come — chain lightnin', too, 
at that.' And he had such a queer expression in 
his eye that I begin to wonder to myself if Bill 
hadn't gone a little daft under his hat. 

" At noon we was fifty mile from Helena, but a 
goin' it like mad — bump, jolt, lurch, flounder, and 
then we'd scud ahead like wolves was after us. 
There was no doubt on one point — Jubal Cobb was 
sustainin' his reputation. And though I heard 
Sawdust Bill beggin' him, like he had the others, to 
haul up and go slow, Jubal paid him no more at- 
tention than he would if Bill had been a cat At 
the Boulder Divide, where the road turns in and 
out like a corkscrew, he had us spinnin' along on 
two wheels. And right there where the road was 
the narrowest and the hills the steepest, we turned 
a short bend and run smash into a team haulin' ore. 
Jubal got his four horses round it all right, but the 
coach rubbed axles with the ore wagon, and, after 
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hesitatin' a few seconds, concluded to measure the 
depth of that hilt. However, somethin' stopped it 
ten feet down. But nothin' stopped us. We went 
swoopin' down like a flock o' chicken hawks. 

" After roUin' about a hundred feet I brought 
up agin a pine tree. Sometbin' come bumpin' 
after me and landed on my chest. I looked around 
to see what had become of everybody, and found 
that the women folks, lucky as ever, were bein' 
helped back to the road, while the Eastern doctor 
was feelin' his head to see where it hurt the worst 
Then I could see Hall Appleby takin' a drink out 
o' the creek, a hundred feet still below me, while 
Jubal Cobb was up above tryin' to right the stage 
coach. As for Bill, he was hoUerin' ' look out ! ' as 
usual until his searchin' eye saw me, and then he 
come runnin' down. 

" ' I was lookin' for that box. Bob,' says he, takin' 
it up as a mother might a sick baby, ' and to think 
o' findin' it on top o' you ! ' 

" ' Well, you can have it, and welcome,' I saj-s, 
'for I've held it as long as I want to. Just give me 
a band, will ye ? " 

" And with that he helped me to my feet, not at 
all as careful-like as he was with the box, and me 
with a broken arm. 

" ' Three times and out,' I says, as finally we got 
things to rights again and started o£E once more, 
'and I've got enough of it If Jubal Cobb upsets 
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us again, I, for one, will take a shot at him.' And 
the doctor and Hall Appleby says the same thing. 

" Jubal must have overheard, or else he listened 
to Bill, for nothin' of the sort happened, and in 
consequence we rolled into Helena on a jog trot 
and as easy as if we rode on Injy-rubber. Then, 
once at the stage office, the doctor says : 

" * Send your agent down to this address, where 
he can talk damages to me for a broken head' 

" And Hall Appleby adds : 

" * Then tell him to come over to the Oracle chop- 
house, where I'll be with a sprained knee.' 

" So I speaks up too, and has a say : 

" * I'll be at the hospital,' says I, * where I ex- 
pect to tie up this broken arm o' mine with about 
five hundred dollars of good company greenbacks.' 
And to the hospital I went. 

"Now, I had scarcely settled with the agent, 
before somebody was brought in and put in the cot 
next to mine. At first I didn't know him, but when 
he says, half groanin', half whisperin', 'You've 
won the bet. Bob,' I saw at once that he was Saw- 
dust Bill. 

" * Heavens and earth ! ' says I. * What are you 
doin' here ? ' 

"It's a funny thing. Bob,' says he, 'but after 
them three upsets and all the joltin' we got from 
Ogden up, it struck me that that box we had aboard 
held candles. But it was giant, or dynamite, just 
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as the C^den agent said. For soon as I got off at 
the office uptown I pried the lid oS and took out a 
piece. The thing fell out o' my hand and hit the 
ground as soft-like as a piece of mud — but it was 
dynamite after all, and I've got a shattered leg and 
only one hand left to prove it.' 

" ' Well by thunder ! ' says I, ' it was giant pow- 
der, too, as well as Indians ?' 

"'Of course,' says Sawdust Bill, both chucklin' 
and groanin'. 'You don't think I'd bet even up 
on bein' murdered by Injuns? No, it was the 
giant I was backing And I lost. Just reach into 
my overalls pocket there and pay yourself.' 

"'Not me,' I says. 'You can keep it for hos- 
pital expenses. For I had you beat anyhow. If 
you'd 'a' won you'd 'a' lost, or only made a stand- 
off — as how is one dead man goin' to collect his bet 
off 'n another ? And you bet that we'd all pull in 
dead. But it was a mean trick to run in dynamite 
on a feller and then bet on it — even it you did tell 
'em to go slow and holler " Look out," every time 
we tipped over.' 

" ' Company orders,' says Sawdust Bill, groanin' 
again. And then he rolled over and went to sleep 
as peaceful as a child." 



OLD GLASS EYE'S INSTINCT. 



" A horse," said Bob Harwood, " is like an In- 
dian ; bad instincts is born in him. Nor does edu- 
cation do him any good. For just let an educated 
Indian go back to his tribe, and he soon becomes 
the worst in the lot. And so with a horse. A horse 
will be meek and docile enough as long as youVe 
got him corraled, but turn him loose with a wild 
herd and he shows himself to be the meanest one 
in the bunch. And to prove it by facts, 1*11 just give 
you the experience of Pike Johnson — Pike bein' the 
fellow, you recollect, who swapped his big horse 
herd, includin' old Glass Eye, to French Pete, the 
half-breed, for two common-lookin* plugs o' chewin' 
tobacco. 

" It appears that Pike was on his annual huntin' 
trip north. He had already passed by the big horse 
ranches up near the Teton, where he had as usual 
leaned up agin the corral fences and admired the 
stock in the inclosures, when old Glass Eye, the faith- 
ful animal he was ridin', suddenly concluded to 
strike out on a new trail and take a direction he'd 
never took before. At first Pike didn't know what 
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to make of it Previous to this trip he'd hunted 
his moose and bear in the Snake's Head Mountains 
— a spur of the Rockies, just north of the Marias 
River — and old Glass Eye knew the fact as well as 
he did. Then what, he asked himself, had got into 
the old horse that made him think that he'd got 
enough o' that good buntin' section of the country ? 
And he even asked the question out loud. But old 
Glass Eye only answered by stickin' his ears straight 
backwards and diggin' ahead. So Pike, after puz- 
zlin' himself for quite a space, finally hit upon a 
solution. 

"'It's bis instincts,' he says; 'instincts which 
tell him that I'd have no sort o' luck in the Snake's 
Head Mountains this year. So he can just take his 
own course this trip — so long, at least, as he keeps 
a-headin' north.' 

" Well, old Glass Eye kept a-beadin' north, and 
now and then showed a Httle speed. This was a 
second surprise to Fike. Theretofore he had had 
to shout, whip and spur all at once to get old Glass 
Eye out of an easy lope. And yet here at times, 
and without a single act on the part o' Pike, he'd 
take the bit in his teeth and go sailin' along like a 
loose shingle in a cyclone. 

" ' Why, you're feelin' right peert,' Pike says when- 
ever he could get his breath. * I never knowed you 
could do it before. I'll see that you do it oftener 
after this.' 
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" However, old Glass Eye didn't let these remarks 
worry him a bit. Once, and once only, he turned 
round at Pike and give him a look. For just half 
a second it made Pike feel queer. Then he sunk his 
spurs into old Glass Eye clear up to his boot heels, 
and they went ahead over the prairie like a cur dog 
leavin' a badger. 

'' After crossin' the Marias about a hundred mile 
west o' the Snake's Head range, old Glass Eye 
pointed his nose toward the head o' Milk River. 
It was a brand-new country to Pike, and he begin 
to have some doubts. All he knew about it was 
that a half a dozen Indian tribes roamed about that 
section, and they wasn't exactly the game he was 
lookin' after. 

" *Up in here somewheres,' says he, countin' on 
his fingers, * is the Bloods, the Piegans, the River 
Crows, the Blackfeet, and the Gro Vons. And the 
Assiniboins. And the devil knows how many more 
besides. A feller may have to crawl out o' here like 
a snake. But, then, there is Glass Eye's instincts. 
I've known Glass Eye fer twenty year, and he's 
never failed me yet. Hence I'll continue to back 
old Glass Eye/ 

"And so they proceeded in accordance with the 
animal's hunch, until another day or so found 'em 
at a range of high hills that lay between 'em and a 
chain o' mountains a few miles beyond. And here 
Pike camped. 
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" Now, he'd hardly got his horse well picketed 
before a couple of wildcats come bouncin' over the 
nearest hill. Their ears was set back, and their 
tongues was lollin' as if they had been chased a 
long distance ; and they was ready to fight or drop, 
as the case may be. Pike managed to get his gun 
in time to give 'em both a shot, killin' one, and almost 
fetchin' the other. But before he could reach the 
dead one, just at that time he heard another clat- 
terin' on the hillside, and lookin' that way again 
he seen a band o' blacktails comin' like the wind. 
Pike slewed his gun into them and got two before 
you could wink. 

" * Well, say,' says he, * this is what I call a grand 
openin'. A wildcat pelt and two deer for a starter. 
What's the next customer to come and get his 
money's worth ? ' However, the next customer, or 
rather set o' customers, wasn't at all to Pike's 
likin'. For they were, snakes — blowsnakes and 
rattlers. They was headin', too, in the one gen- 
eral direction, and only stopped long enough to 
ohow Pike fight in case he wanted it. But as Pike 
didn't, they shinned on over the adjacent knoll 
and soon disappeared. Pike went over and eyed 
his deer. There was meat enough to do him 
a month in case he found no more, and so figurin', 
and f eelin' good, he went back to old Glass Eye 
and began to pat him. He was mighty tickled to 
think that his old, faithful horse had led him on to 
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such a favored spot. But old Glass Eye merely 
give him another look, and somehow it kind o' 
startled Pike like it did before. 

" * Dang your old hide ! ' says he, suddenly givin' 
the horse a kick, * don't you look at me that-a-way ! ' 
And then, feelin' hot and put out without knowin' 
why, he went over to the dead wildcat and like 
to 've tore the thing's head off in his angry haste 
to skin him. 

** After dinner Pike cautiously climbed the foot- 
hill. When near the top, he met a couple o' gray 
wolves that was skulkin^ over from the other side. 
Like the cats, they looked half dead from runnin', 
too. In fact, one was so weak and done for that 
he hadn't strength to get out of reach of Pike's 
clubbed gun, and after gettin' him and seein' how 
things were. Pike took after the other one with his 
knife. And so, pretty soon, he had two wolf hides 
to add to his collection. Then he went on to the 
top o' the hill. 

'* Now, what Pike seen here may or may not have 
much to do with his swappin' off his big herd o' 
horses to French Pete for two ordinary-lookin' 
plugs o' chewin' tobacco. But the facts is these : 
he seen a bunch o' buffalo goin* helletekite over the 
hills that was nearest him, and seen all sorts of 
animals a-followin. There was badgers — a whole 
troop of em, there was mountain lions, and all 
a-snarlin' and snappln', and lookin' 'round like 
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they'd turn back if they only dared ; and more 
wolves ; and more deer, with the lions watchin' 'em 
out o' one eye ; and even porcupine ; for one rolled 
himself up at Pike's feet while he was takin* in the 
sight, and stuck him full o' quills. 

" ' Well, 111 be hanged,' says Pike, as he hurried 
back to Glass Eye, ' but this beats anything for 
game I ever seen ! ' 

" And so it did. The chance was a million to 
nothin' that no white man had ever set foot in that 
country before. And Pike even included Indians 
in the reckonin'. However, in this particular he 
was a trifle wrong. For the next day and just as he 
was settin' off to learn why all the beasts was nin- 
nin' away from the chain o' mountains just ahead o' 
him, a group o' Indians — Gros Ventres they was— 
suddenly rounded the hill and come upon him. 

" ' Heap skookum 1 ' says one o' 'em, potntin' 
to Pike's stack o' hides, and then to the surround- 
in' hillsides, where snakes and things was still a- 
comin'. 

" ' Yes," says Pike, a little dubious, though ; ' heap 
skookum ! ' And then he says to himself : ' If these 
fish are Gro Vons I'm doubtless all right ; if they're 
Blackfeet I ain't got no show.' But there bein' no 
way to find out, unless one of 'em could talk better 
English than the first one, he just stood and waited 
for 'em to tip their hand. After a bit, though, see- 
in' that they had no more to say than he had, Pike 
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just climbed into the saddle and rode off. He only 
looked back once, and then if ever he'd seen Indians 
a-grinnin', he seen them Gros Ventres a-grinnin' 
then. And one was pointin* toward the chain o' 
mountains that Pike was headin' for, and at the 
same time was holdin' down the muzzle of a young 
buck's gun that Pike concluded had just been 
leveled at him. 

" * Seems to be somethin' strange about them 
mountains/ says he, as old Glass Eye, answerin' 
the spur, went over the hilltop on a lope ; * but 
after all, if there was, Glass Eye wouldn't be so 
keen to get there — and it's his instincts I'm a-fol- 
lowin'.' So, consoled by this reflection. Pike crossed 
the hills and entered the mountain range, reachin' 
there by dark. 

***Now/ says Pike, *if there's game outside, 
what must there be in here ? They all come from 
in here, and there must be plenty left. I reckon 
I'll go in a little deeper, so that at daylight I'll find 
myself right in the thick of 'em.' And further into 
the range he goes. Glass Eye jumped to one side 
every once in a while, and now and then the brush 
would crackle or a limb snap, but Pike had been 
huntin' too many years over in the Snake's Head 
and around to pay serious attention to all that. 
The only thing he was afraid of was that he couldn't 
find a good camping spot there in the dark. And 
so he kept on goin' till the moon came out. Then 
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he saw a barren-lookin' mountain just ahead of bim, 
and climbin' this, he made camp near the top. 

" 'AH well so far,' says Pike ; ' and now for a 
nap — and daylight' 

" That night Pike lost Glass Eye. At daylight 
there was no trace of him. Pike even climbed the 
jagged peak o' rocks at the very top o' the moun- 
tain in order to catch a glimpso of him ; but with 
no success. Glass Eye was gone. Pike took a last 
look over at the big barren mountains across the 
way, and was then about to descend from the peak 
o' rocks, when it occurred to him that the moun- 
tains he looked at wasn't barren after all. Yet he 
could 'a' sworn that they was barren enough at day- 
light, when he took his first peek. Now, however, 
the sides seemed black with trees. And they was 
such oddlooktn' trees — resemblin' as they did the 
weepin' willow, or the mountain ash trained down 
— that Pike was dead sure he'd a-noticed 'em if 
they'd been there early that mornin'. 

" After puzzlin' himself over the matter for some 
time. Pike at last recalled Glass Eye, and got down 
off his perch. There was timber on the mountains 
elsewhere, and a thorough search of this might lead 
him to his missin' horse. So he spent the time till 
dark roamin* about in the brush and scrub pine, 
only to return to camp with nothin' more than a 
fresh pelt or two, and some grouse, which he cooked 
for supper. Then he'd hardly got into a comfort- 
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able nap before he found himself awake and listen- 
m . 

"A most infernal racket was goin' on around 
him. Pike first thought it was thunder he was 
listenin' to, but he soon made out the tramp, tramp 
of horses' feet. Then there was shrill neighs and 
low, deep growls, and the high-pitched, unearthly 
moans of some of the cat tribe. Pike grabbed his 
gun and made for the peak o' rocks. Shadows 
were dartin' past him and losing themselves in the 
same direction. The moon bein' up a little ways, 
Pike, once he got to the top o* the peak, took a fair 
observation of the country below, and about the 
first thing he seen was a pair o' grizzlies makin' time 
at the rate of close to a mile a minute. And just 
behind 'em, and gainin' fast, was an endless pro- 
cession o' what looked to Pike like horses. 

" Now, the idea of horses chasin' grizzlies was so 
preposterous to Pike's mind that he laughed out 
loud. But when he seen the bears go down, and 
seeti, too, how the horses just swept right on over 
'em, he got a new idea fixed in his head. They was 
wild horses — the prodigals that had struck out on 
their own hook from them big horse-ranches over on 
the Teton, or had strayed so far north in the first 
place as to have never seen a brandin' iron or a 
white man from infancy. And so they was wild ; 
and bein' wild, they'd chase anything down that got 

in their way. He'd seen half-tamed ranch horses, 
6 
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in bands of less'n a dozen, round up strange coyotes 
and stomp the daylights out of 'em. Why, then, 
wouldn't a big bunch, big enough to outfit an army, 
do the same identical trick with grizzlies? 

'"By thunder, they will!' says Pike; 'for I've 
just seen 'em do it ! ' 

" Well, in truth, there was thousands of 'em. For 
it was long past daylight before the last o' the herd 
went by. Pike, with the uproar still singin' in his 
ears, then scrambled down to where the bears had 
gone under. There was little left of 'em save bones 
and hair. And lyin' scattered about was about a 
dozen dead horses. Pike noticed their long shaggy 
manes and tails in particular, though all of their 
bodies, for that matter, had hair a foot or more 
long. Then he got another idea into his head, and 
he went back and climbed the peak o' rocks again. 
His first glance across the way showed him the 
mountains there was barren again ; but continuin' 
to look for an hour or so, he seen the weepin' wil- 
lows begin to come slowly round the sides and into 
view. In another hour the whole o' the mountains 
was black again. 

" ' Hosses ! ' says Pike, grinnin' away at his own 
discovery. ' And somewheres over there I'll find 
old Glass Eye ! ' 

" And full o' this idea, he got down and started 
across. Half way over, he could see the horses 
plain, and Uien he didn't wonder that h^'d mistook 
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their long, straggly manes and tails for branches o' 
weepin' willow. But about the time he reached 
this conclusion, it became equally clear that the 
horses had seen him too. For they half quit their 
browsin' and begin to turn their red-and-white eye- 
balls in his direction. Then the ones in front soon 
forged ahead, while those in the rear, in a gradual 
way, begin to make a half circle that would shut 
Pike out from breakin' through at that end. Pike 
quit lookin' for old Glass Eye, and begin to watch 
'em. He'd never seen horses act like that before. 
Horses was pourin' in from the neighborin' hills 
and gullies, and while some slowly massed them- 
selves in front, others was just as slowly extendin' 
the half circles at either end, until, except in his 
rear, there was nothin' much but horses in sight. 
It begin to look like they had a purpose in view ; 
but what that purpose was was too much for Pike. 
All the same, some instinct told him to fall back, 
and fall back he did. By keepin' his face in their 
direction he managed to see all that was goin' on 
and at the same time make back tracks pretty fast. 
And, notwithstanding that they still looked inno- 
cent enough, the truth suddenly got in under Pike's 
hat. The horses was surroundin' him. 

'' ' If I can get back to that peak,' says Pike, as 
the cold sweat broke out upon him, * 1*11 defy 'em to 
stomp me into the earth like they did them griz- 
zlies!' And, wheelin' round, he brok§ for the 
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jailed pile o' rocks just as the horses in front 
decided to make a charge. 

" Well, it was up-hitl worlc, but Pike made it. If 
he hadn't he couldn't have swapped oflf the herd, 
includin' old Glass Eye, to French Fete, the half- 
breed, for two common-lookin' plugs o' chewin' 
tobacco — a thing, you remember, he afterward done. 
And once on top and astride the peak he could look 
down and watch them horses gatherin' at its base, 
just as that nigger fiddler watched from the cabin 
roof the wolves that had got him corraled. And 
here Pike stayed for two days and nights, sometimes 
prayin', but oftener cussin', waitin' the time when 
them horses would get enough sense to quit wearin' 
their heels out agin that mass 0' jagged rock. The 
momin' o' the third day they quietly took to the 
barren mountain sides again, and Pike then caught 
sight o' Glass Eye for the first time. The old 
horse — one o' the last to leave the neighborhood 
where Pike sat — had nothin' left to show his trainin' 
but a foot o' picket rope. And when he finally 
cavorted off after the wild ones he give Pike a look 
o' such hate and triumph that Pike would a give his 
hat to've sent a bullet after him, only that the noise 
might 've brought 'em all back again. So he checked 
himself, and instead got down and stealthily made 
off in the direction he'd come in by. He'd had enough 
o' them mountains, and he didn't care particularly 
who knowed it. A few grouse, caught on the way 
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give him a meal now and then, and seein' that he 
was three days fumblin' about, tryin' to find the 
outlet to the range, it showed that they come in 
pretty handy. Even then, it was the animals — here 
a wolf, there a mountain lion, and so on — ^that come 
skulkin' back in, that showed him the way out. 

" And then, to cap his experience in that section 
of the mountains, he was just gettin' out, when the 
terrible uproar that he'd heard twice inside — once 
for the bears and once for him — begin again, and 
he had all sorts o' company leavin' the place with 
him. There was the snakes once more, and the 
badgers, and the deer, and a stray wolf, or a pair o' 
big cats ; and finally, just as he was preparin' to go 
over the high hill where he had first made camp, he 
heard shots fired, and peekin' round, saw the group 
o' Gros Ventres still stayin' there. So Pike had to 
hang around till after dark, and then strike out 
a-foot for this part o* the country. 

" French Pete and me was havin' a little friendly 
chat on the front porch o' the Miners' Home, when 
up walks Pike, lookin* like he'd been panned out 
and found wantin'. And French Pete sang out : 

" * Why, hello Pike I What's the news ? '' 

" * The news is,' says Pike, ' that I've found a 
big horse herd and lost a horse. The herd — say 
ten thousand of 'em — is mine by right o* discovery, 
and the horse I lost, named Glass Eye, was always 
mine from infancy. He's runnin' wild with the 
Others. If you want a trade 111 tell you all about 'em/ 
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" * What a sort of a swap do you want i ' saya 
French Pete. ' For I like horses myself.' 

" ' Well, I don't,' says Pike. ' What you got ? ' 

" ' Just now,' says French Pete, feelin' in his 
pockets and grinnin.' ' I ain't got nothin' but some 
chewin' tobacco— two plugs.' 

" ' They'll do,' says Pike. ' If I took more, 
they'd be on my conscience. Mebbe, too, you'd 
better hear the whole thing out before you swap, for 
it's in the devil's owa country where you'll find the 
herd.' 

" And so he tells the story, and just as I give it 
to you." 

" Quite a bit of adventure this Pike Johnson 
had," suggested a listener. 

"Oh,yes,"saidBobHarwood, "quite a bit, as you 
say. But it goes to show that a horse is like an 
Indian — bad instincts bein' born in him. One 
Indian won't fight a white man, and neither will one 
horse stomp a coyote. But a thousand Indians or 
a thousand horses — that's a different thing. Then 
they'll kill at the drop o' the hat. And it proves, 
too, that education don't do 'em a bit o'good. For 
there was old Glass Eye, raised by Pike Johnson 
from infancy, that deliberately took Pike up to 
where the wild herd was, on purpose to get him 
killed. Yet he was meek enough till he got there, 
and then, like an educated Indian sent back to his 
tribe, he soon showed himself the meanest in the 
lot." 
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" It was an even ton of gold," said Bob Harwood, 
" that Long Williams, B. Dingee, and Clute Mullen 
took out of Confederate Gulch in '64. And when 
I recall their experience in gettin' it East, where 
they expected to live happy ever afterward, I'm re- 
minded of the sprinter who ran hard but stumbled 
at the tape, and thereby lost his money and the 
race. 

" Of course they knowed they had a job before 
'em, for the Sioux was bad, and so was the Black- 
feet. Moreover, there was the long ride down the 
Missouri, and in a boat of their own makin'. And 
besides that, their ton o' gold weighed 2, 000 pounds 
— for they wasn't cheatin' themselves — and a ton o' 
most anything, honest weight, is a pretty big handi- 
cap for one to make speed with in goin' through 
a hostile country. However, a party similarly 
burdened had got through all right, and knowin' 
this fact they didn't hesitate a minute about fol- 
lowin'. Long Williams seen to gettin* the grub, B. 
Dingee hired the escort, and Clute Mullen made it 
his chief worry to rent the teams and wagons. And 
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thus equipped, they struck out for Benton, at the 
. head of the Missouri, in the late fall of '64. 

" Noft it looked like easy saJlin'. Long Williams, 
ridin' in front, fell to singin' at the top of his voice, 
and this, too, despite the fact that his face was swelled 
the size of a punkin because of a ragin' toothache. 
The only time he quit, aside from meal time, was 
when he filled his teeth with laudanum from the 
big bottle he'd bought in Helena. And B. Dingee, 
feelin' musical himself, tried to accompany Long's 
singin' on an accordion which belonged to one of 
the escort As for Clute Mullen, havln' seen that 
the bolts and axles had grease to spare, he just got 
as far back in the rear wagon as he possibly could, 
and good-naturedly went to sleep. And yet, they'd 
hardly got as far as the twenty-eight-mile springs 
before Long Williams got a Piegan bullet in one of 
his puffed cheeks, while B. Dingee's accordion be- 
gin to play false notes from the same cause. The 
aggravatin' part of it was that the Piegans then got 
out o' range before even the escort could shoot. 
But it all had one good effect. It stopped Long's 
singin' and B. Dingee's accompanyin' him, and In- 
cidentally made Clute Mullen sit up and keep his 
eyes open for the balance o' the journey. After 
that, barrin' a few attempts to stampede their horses, 
the Piegans let 'em alone, and they drove into Ben- 
ton, as the sayin' is, with colors flyin'. 

" Here the escort turned back. Long Williams 
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hated to see 'em go. It was like partin' with old 
friends, he said, and that, too, at a time when him 
and Clute and B. Dingee most needed 'em. But 
after the three had talked it over, they come to the 
conclusion that so many men in the party would be 
sure to bring the Indians down upon 'em, and so 
they reluctantly drank 'em a deep farewell. Then, 
havin' at last got their big yawl built, they give 
Fort Benton the go-by, and pushed out into the 
middle o' the Missouri. 

" * Now,' says Clute, * we can say without lyin' 
that our troubles is about to begin.' To which 
Long Williams and ^. Dingee agreed. 

" The Missouri was low, and in consequence the 
current not strong. Still, with a little stirrin' at the 
paddles, they managed to go down stream at a rate 
of about ten mile an hour. Then, when night 
come, they consulted about who should turn in first 
for a bit o' sleep. All could feel their eyeballs ache 
from their constant peekin* 'round, and yet nobody 
wanted to quit lookin' and lie down. Finally, how- 
ever, it was agreed that Long should sleep nights, 
B. Dingee mornings, and Clute o' afternoons, a plan 
that would keep two men at the oars all the time 
while one was restin'. So Long turned in. At 
midnight Clute's oars struck a snag in the river and 
the boat got to spinnin' around. Then somethin' 
big and broad, and blacker than a burnt biscuit, sud- 
denly loomed up in front and stopped their goin' 
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further. It was Cow Island, the head of navigation 
for steamboats that year, and they had struck it at 
the rocky end. And there they wasted an hour be< 
fore they got things to goin' agjun. Then R Dingee 
said: 

'"This is a through boat, and I'll be hanged if 
we stop again till we reach St Louee I ' 

"Nevertheless, they stopped twice more before 
daylight ; once at Bird's Rapids, where they like 
to've upset, and once near Painted Woods, where 
they did upset For at the latter point the 
boat run sideways agin a sandbar that was just 
barely under water, and over it went, spillin' every- 
thing out, includin' Long and the gold dust And 
when they got things to rights again they was two 
sacks shy. However, they was all too mad to care. 

" ' If you'd look out less for the Blackfeet and 
more as to where you're goin',' says Long, as he 
stood up and squeezed the water out of his hair, 
'mebbe it would result in our travelin' faster. As 
it is, we're touchin' at too many points to make the 
schedule.' And by followin' this advice they saw 
daylight come without their meetin' with further ac- 
cident. But it was poor advice after all. For at 
Quarrel Creek, a few miles below the junction o' 
the Musselshell, and while Long and Clute was 
watchin' out for snags, a small band o' Blackfeet 
give 'em a volley from the nearest bank. The con- 
aequence was that Clute dropped a couple o' &a- 
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gers overboard that had been shot off at the knuckle, 
while Long lost the row o' teeth that had been 
achin' ever since he'd first pulled out o' Confeder- 
ate. And £. Dingee, happenin' to look up just as 
the shootin' begin, caught a pair o' bullets on the 
top o' his head that has left him bald ever since. 
All the same, the boys peppered back. Then they 
caught up the oars and headed straight for the re- 
mainin' Blackfeet. At this exhibition o' nerve the 
Indians took to the woods ; seein' which the boys 
grinned knowingly at one another and steered way 
out into the river again. Then B, Dingee, winkin* 
at Clute, says : 

" * Mebbe you'd better switch the system, Long, 
and pay less attention to the snags. For if I rec- 
ollect right we started out for St. Louee, and not 
for Paradise. ' 

"*So we did/ says Long, *and if I'd as many 
eyes as I've got missin' teeth I could promise you'd 
see St. Louee first — though they're both good towns.' 
And so they joshed back and forth till the yawl 
took 'em past Milk River, at which point, and from 
thence on, they had less to fear from the Blackfeet 
than the Sioux. However, the Blackfeet did give 
'em one more brush a little lower down. But aside 
from splinterin' a hole in the boat they done no 
damage, the shootin' range bein' too long. So both 
sides took it out in yellin', with the boys havin' a 
shade or two the best of it. 
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"At the Yellowstone they made another draw 
with some Crows, who was standin' on the river 
bank. The Crows motioned to 'em to come over, 
pretendin' that they wanted to be sociable. But 
Long Williams, bein' just about as clever as they 
was, contented himself with motionin' back for them 
to come out, Havin' no boat, they couldn't — and 
the boys concluded to let it go at that. And so 
they made a draw with the Crows. Then, at the 
Little Missouri, jost betow Berthold, a whole vil- 
lage o' 'Rees and Mandans rowed out and stopped 
'em. At first these Indians wanted to trade, but 
findin' the boys uuwillin', they then attempted to 
steal, Clute Mullen, seein' the chiet comin' near in 
his bumboat, tossed him a couple o' plugs o' tobacco 
and his last year's pipe, and then swung his paddle 
at the thievin' bucks. This settled the affair. For 
the chief bein' satisfied, o' course the rest had to 
be; and the boys went on down the river with 
hardly an hour's loss o' time. 

" Now, so far, they hadn't seen a Sioux. And 
the country, rollin' back for miles from the river 
banks, looked as peaceful as a child with a rubber 
doll. No trees, no brush, no hills, no nothin'; all 
beiu' as level as the palm o' your hand. And yet, 
as fi. Dingee said, it might be as thick with Indians 
as with snakes, for all you'd get to see 'em from the 
yawL For they all knew that they was in the Sioux 
country at last, and would continue so to be for a 
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good many hundreds o' miles. Long Williams even 
parceled out a little laudanum out o' the big bottle 
to each one, and they stowed it away in their over- 
alls pocket, where it could be reached handy in 
case o' trouble. Still, two whole days and one 
night went by and nothin* happened. Once they 
got some fresh meat out of a band o' antelope that 
was swimmin' the river right in front of 'em ; but 
as they didn't dare tie up to cook it, it done 'em 
about as much good as a bunch o' chicken feathers 
would a hungry parson. 

" * Them Sioux,' says Long, * have such a cute 
little way o* stretching' a feller out and buildin' a 
fire on his "belly, just to warm their hands by, that 
I, for one^ can't get much sleep for thinkin' about it ! ' 

" * Neither can I,' says B. Dingee. 

" * Nor me,' says Clute. * Hang me if I've slept 
a wink since we left the Mandans ! ' 

*' And so the second night come round and saw 
'em all as wakeful as neighborhood cats. Toward 
one o'clock they seen a tiny flare o' light shoot up for 
a minute off to the south ; then it died away again. 
Pretty soon a fainter flame showed further down. 

"'They're signalin',' says Clute Mullen. 

" * For us, do you think, or some other poor devils 
they've seen on land ? ' says Long, sittin' up. 

"'That's as may be,' says Clute. 'But we'll 
tackle the north bank from here out nevertheless.' 
And tackle that bank they did* 
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" Now, with the width of the river between them 
and the Indians, they begin to feel safer. Long 
Williams, after foolin' with the big whisky keg for 
a bit, lay down again, and this time surprised 'em 
all by actually goin' to sleep. They could hear him 
snore. Pretty soon, too, B. Dingee's oar quit 
workin', and his head sunk down over the side o' 
the boat. Then Clute begin to nod. The long 
strain was tellin' on 'em at last, and their snores 
sounded like the bass notes of a busted accordion. 
Meanwhile the yawl just drifted. Then ail of a 
sudden Clute Mullen awoke, and, after rubbin' his 
bloodshot eyes and starin' for a minute, nudged B. 
Dingee and says : 

" ' Billy, Billy ! Wake Long, and don't forget 
your poison I ' 

" And no wonder. For a dozen small boats filled 
with Sioux had got 'em surrounded, and was t'owin' 
'em over to the south bank, where the balance o' the 
band awaited 'em. Altogether, it was a complete 
surprise ; and Long begin to growl : 

" ' It's the rule o' contraries. When we watched 
nothin' come ; when we quit watchin' we run agin 
'em. It's enough to make a feller sick, but I s'pose 
we got to stand it' 

"Then all at once he thought o' the whisky. 
He leaned forward and whispered to the others ; 
and what he said made them stare at him like a 
poor man's son at a candy apple. Clute's admura- 
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tion finally reached his tongue, and as the boat 
touched the bank he says : 

** * I'll be hanged, Long, if your head ain't bet- 
ter'n a rotten turnip any day I As for me, I'd 'a' 
never dreamed o' such a trick — hang me ! ' 

" * If they don't kill us first,' says Long, grabbin' 
up the keg and steppin' out, ' we'll soon be as safe 
as we was at Confederate.' 

** Now, just as he'd calculated, he and his whisky 
keg attracted the whole attention o' the hundred 
Sioux. They naturally reasoned that Long Williams, 
by huggin' it so close, regarded it as his most pre- 
cious possession. And, bein' curious, like other 
folks, they'd hardly got back to their tepees and 
squatted in a circle, before Long was made to let go 
o' the keg. Then, hearin' the stuff swish inside, 
one or two of 'em sampled it. In a minute more 
the keg was goin' the rounds and the Indians was 
smackin' their lips and sayin', * Min-ne-pate-ah, min- 
ne-pate-ah,' which is the Sioux for firewater, and 
once in a while yellin' in a way that made the boys' 
hair raise. To their way o' thinkin' they had made 
a rich haul. Pretty soon one of 'em, feelin' partic- 
ularly gay, hit Long over the head with a war-club 
and though Long dodged the best he could, he 
nevertheless saw comets dartin' around for half a 
minute. But he said nothin' ; only he looked grim, 
like a man who's pretty sure his turn will come at 
last. And then a half dozen more o' the red devils 
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started for C lute and B. Dingee. But they didn't 
get more'n half way before they toppled — toppled 
clean over, their heads hittin' the ground hard 
enough to knock the lodge poles out o' piumb. 
Seein' this, the rest of 'em tried to get up, but only 
a dozen or so could, and they hadn't gone ten feet 
before they fell over as if they'd just been sand- 
ba^ed. The big hook noses o' four plowed 
furrows in the ground deep enough to plant wheat 
in. All was gruntin' like a drunken man in the sulks. 
The chief, a big, raw-boned fellow, with the fringe 
of his leggings made out o' white women's hair, 
rolled his ugly eyes toward the boys and give 'em 
the best warwhoop he had left ; but it was such a 
little one compared to his first yell that the boys 
just grinned in his face. Altogether it was most 
insultin', and the chief would 'a' given eight years 
of his best emigrant-killin' life to 've changed posi- 
tions with the boys for about three minutes. But 
you see, like his whole outfit, he was as helpless as 
a drowned cat. For you take enough laudanum and 
mix it with whisky, and you'll find it a powerful 
depressor. And Long, in mixio' the thing the day 
before, had conscientiously tried to English it — 
make it 'alf and 'alf — and from the way the Indians 
soon began to snore it was pretty evident that Long's 
job was previa' a big success. Then Long says to 
Clute : 
" ' Have they all took a dose ? ' 
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" * Every one,' says Clute, * 'ceptin' the feller they 
left with the yawl.' * In that case,' says Long, 
'you two go back and fix him, while I find the 
whiskerless gentleman that hit me. I want to play 
even.' 

" And while Long grabbed up a war-club and was 
lookin' around, B. Dingee and Clute slipped back 
to the river and surprised the buck at work in the 
yawl. The buck just managed to give one yell, and 
then he sunk overboard with no more life in him 
than you'll commonly find in a skinned sturgeon. 
Then, with Long comin' up after a minute or two, 
and lookin' as complacent as a clerk with a raised 
salary, they clambered back in their boat and once 
more headed down stream. For two hours nobody 
said a word. Then B. Dingee asked : 

"'Think that stuff'll kill 'em, or only put 'em 
asleep ? ' 

" * Well/ says Long, after thinkin' a bit, * if they 
was white men I'd say it 'ud kill 'em. But bein' 
Injuns, and Sioux Injuns at that, I s'pose they'll get 
nothin' worse than a bad dream.' 

" Now, feelin' like the worst was over with, they 
begin to look out for snags again. And so, workin' 
hard at the paddles, they got past the Bad Lands, and 
by nightfall had reached the Cheyenne where it flows 
into the Missouri. A couple o' hundred mile or 
more would see 'em out o' the Indian range, which 
is to say, where the Sioux ws^s still thick, and then, 
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once more in the white man's country, they could 
throw up their white felts and holler ' Hallelujah 1 ' 
That was the way they was feelin', and the idea 
done 'em good. And so Bad River was passed ; 
and so, too, the Ponca. Just below the Ponca they 
seen some squaw men on the bank, and these fellows 
called to 'em to come over. But the boys only 
shook their heads — the squaw men beln' on the 
wrong side o' the river. And then about a hundred 
mile below this spot they were shot at by some 
fellow in ambush ; but as tbey all lay down in the 
yawl and let the boat drift, they got by with no harm 
done. 

"Just before daybreak on the second momin' 
after their capture by the Sioux, B. Dingee, who 
had been peerin' ahead till his eyes smarted, sud- 
denly turned to Clute Mullen and says : 

" * Are them lightnin' bugs or lights — there on the 
north bank ? ' 

" ' Bugs,' says Clute, who was half dozin'. 

"'Then,' says B. Dingee, rubbin' his eyes and 
lookin' again, ' they're bugs that've got chimneys, 
if they be. Wake Long and let him look. Havin' 
bin asleep his eyes are fresher than yourn or mine, 
at least right now at the present writin',' 

" So Long was waked up and in his turn peeked 
ahead. A minute afterward he says : 

" ' Them's lodge fires, boys, and bein' on the 
north bank they belong to the Yanktons.' 
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" ' But the chimneys ? ' says B. Dingee, persistent, 

" * Them chimneys you see/ says Long, * is nothin' 
more nor less than two big tree trunks a-loomin' in 
the background.' And Long's quiet, know-it-all 
style o' sayin' it was convincin'. 

** A mile or so further on the lights got bigger and 
then of a sudden paled. Day had broke. And 
then all three of the boys, who'd never once ceased 
to peer ahead, turned to one another, laughed a bit, 
gazed ahead again, give each other a second look, 
and then said all together, like a child's class at 
school, * A steamboat, by thunder ! ' 

" So, o' course, it was. Long's big tree trunks 
was the steamboat's smokestacks, and the lodge 
fires or lightnin' bugs was the cabin lights and fur- 
nace gleams. And the boat itself was the Deer 
Lodge, belated on its down-the-river journey be- 
cause of disabled machinery, and was there tied up 
at Sioux City ; but, with everything fixed again, it 
was on the point o' resumin' its trip to St. Louee. 
So the boys was just in time. The luck o' the thing 
made 'em feel so good that after seein' that thieir 
gold was Jjoxed and stowed away in their big state- 
room they started in to quench everybody's thirst, 
includin' their own. For they felt that now that 
they was in the white man's country, their troubles 
was over, and the wear and tear o' gettin' to civiliza- 
tion alive justified 'em in relaxin' their nerves a bit. 
Moreover, there was some jolly fellows aboard — 
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fellows that had got on at Sioux City just a minute 
or so before the boat started ; and these fellows had 
quieted their suspicions right at the outset by de- 
clarin' that they had never played poker nor three- 
card monte in their lives. The only thing they 
could do was drink ; and drink they did, easily beat- 
in' the boys at this game, and the boys was experts, 
too. 

" At Omaha neither Clute nor Long could see the 
town for the haze. As for B. Dingee, he was out- 
and-out blind. So none of 'em took particular 
notice of another passenger gettin' aboard at this 
point, nor appeared to see the half a dozen boxes, 
similar to their own, that he had the deckhands 
carry up to his state-room. Nor did the boys know 
when the Deer Lodge touched at Nebraska City, 
where some of the passengers and a box or two left 
the boat ; and at St. Joe all three was a-snorin' in 
their berths. Yet, at St. Joe all the other remainin' 
jolly fellows and all the other boxes parted com- 
pany with the steamboat, and neither Clute nor 
Long nor B. Dingee was present to say good-by. 
But in passin' Leavenworth the boys waked up. The 
first thing they seen was their boxes, lookin' just as 
natural as life, and standin' right there where they'd 
stowed 'em. Then they caught a glimpse of a big sign 
stretched along the river bank, sayin' that teamsters 
for Denver was wanted. And seein' it, and despite 
their feelin's at the time — for their heads ached ter* 
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ribly — they glanced at one another and grinned. 
For all had skinned mules or whacked bulls at one 
time or another, and seein' the sign had brought the 
recollection back. 

" * I reckon,' says Long Williams, glancin' sideways 
at the boxes, * that with a ton o' gold in our fists 
we'll not apply. But what was the name o* that 
camp, and, moreover, when are we to get to St. 
Louee ? ' And they went out to look up the steward, 
get a few eye-openers, and, incidentally, to find 
out. 

" Now as the steamboat was approachin' St. Louee, 
the boys went into one o' the boxes to get some dust 
they owed the steward. B. Dingee pried off the lid 
and stared, while Long and Clute stepped out to see 
the stateroom number, thinkin' they'd got into the 
wrong place by mistake. But, no, it was theirs all 
right. Then they all went to pryin' off lids, and 
the racket they made brought a dozen people to their 
door. Then Long Williams, seein' that the last lid 
was off, says in a terrible voice : 

" * Hang me, if they hain't stole our gold and give 
us scrap iron ! ' And he glared about him ready to 
kill the first one that denied it. But, o' course, 
nobody did deny it. For it was the truth, and every- 
body could see it as plain as Long Williams. 

" Well, the upshot of it was that, there with the 
spires o' St. Louee in sight, they put back in their 
yawl up stream for St. Joe and Nebraska City, 
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where they wanted to find the jolly fellows who, the 
Captain said, had got off at them points with boxes 
similar to theirs. But they never found *em. Yet 
they put in the winter huntin' round like moles. 
And then, spring comin', they remembered the big 
sign at Leavenworth. Then B. Dingee says : 

" * Well, boys, it's bulls again.' 

" * And Confederate,' says Clute, * where I've still 
got a claim to divide.' 

*' * Amen ! ' says Long Williams. And their cara- 
van pulled out 

" Now, I seen 'em all over at Confederate that 
same fall. They was minin', but they wasn't gettin' 
out no ton o' gold. They had had their shy at a 
heap o' money^ and Fortune seldom pats the same 
men on the back twice. Yet they had done mighty 
well considerin' the chances they'd took. And so I 
told 'em, addin', too, what I said at the outset, that 
they reminded me of the sprinter who run hard but 
stumbled at the tape, thereby losin' both his money 
and the race." 



*"TIS AN ILL WIND." 



At precisel^r four, schedule time, Bill gave the 
impatient leaders their heads. In a twinkling the 
stage-coach had begun its long, southbound jour- 
ney from Helena to Salt Lake. Lights glimmered 
feebly from the windows of the all-night resorts 
which lined the main street. A blare of music 
came from the suddenly-opened door of the 
"Temple," — ^the incongruous title of the camp's 
sole hurdy-gurdy, — and simultaneously, to the 
accompaniment of this and the howl of the gale 
without, the street lamp before its door flared high 
and then went out. After this, the coach went 
careening along in total darkness. 

However, Bill knew the road. He deftly turned 
the leaders round the bend of the gulch, and 
sought out the narrow track which led past the out- 
lying foot-hills with the conscious ease of one 
thoroughly accustomed to the route. And even at 
the bridge-crossing — that dangerous pathway further 
along — he carelessly sank back into the protecting 
environments of his buffalo overcoat and, after crack- 
ing his whip in the nigh leader's ear, closed his 
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eyes. The four horses sprang forward like hares, 
and as one result of their increased speed the two 
passengers inside the coach found themselves in 
each other's arms. 

*'I beg your pardon," said the one first to recover 
himself. 

" How very awkward ! " murmured the other. 

There was a moment's silence, then the first 
speaker muttered : 

" By George, it's a woman I '* 

And he leaned over, hoping to pierce the black 
obscurity by which they were both surrounded. 
But in vain. His fellow passenger upon the back 
seat remained invisible. 

" Awkward indeed," he said, trying to accustom 
himself to the rude joltings which they continued 
to receive ; " the fellow must be crazy ! " 

An inclination of the head, lost to him in the 
darkness, was the only response. Evidently she 
was not disposed to talk. And, having thus con- 
cluded, he drew himself up a bit stiffly — an attitude 
which was not only ridiculous, since it availed noth- 
ing in the pall that enveloped him, but which was 
likewise extremely difficult to maintain, owing to 
the jolting of the vehicle. 

" The blank, infernal fool ! " he muttered an- 
grily ! " his going ahead at this rate almost knocks 
the breath out of me.'* 

" Sir ! " said the lady, *• were you addressing me ? " 
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" No, indeed ! I was merely saying — Oh, no, 
indeed ! I only said " 

" I beg your pardon," she said, abruptly. 

This time he bowed, with the same impotent 
effect. It was very apparent that she was dis- 
inclined to talk, as otherwise she might at least 
have let him finish. And, so thinking, he resumed 
his piqued attitude, which her query had uncon- 
sciously compelled him to abandon. After this an 
absolute silence reigned between them till the sud- 
den stoppage of the coach prompted the lady to in- 
quire : 

" What is this for ? Surely we cannot have 
reached a stage station by this time ? " 
/* ril see," he replied. 

He pushed at the leather curtains in an endeavor 
to peer out. But the gale, which had now increased 
to a blizzard, was beating them taut, and resisted 
him. Nevertheless, he tried again and agai-n, un- 
til at length Bill's voice at his elbow caused him to 
desist. 

" Can't see a blessed thing ! " the driver was say- 
ing in a deep growl. " Sim forgot to put in the 
lanterns — thought I wouldn't need 'em, I suppose ; 
— so here we are ! Stuck, by thunder ! — and blind 
as bats." 

" Stuck ? " cried the man inside. " There cer- 
tainly can't be a mud-hole ? Why, bless us, it's 
December 1 " 
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*' Stuck, just the same," growled Bill *' Stuck 
in the blizzard ! " 

" Oh, I see," said the passenger. " Then it's 
pretty bad outside ? " 

" Can't see your whiskers out here ; can't see 
whether it's horses or jack-rabbits I'm a-drivin'. 
And the little, fine snow is just — well, pretty 
bad ! " 

Bill had evidently thought of the woman passen- 
ger just in time. 

"We'll wait now till daylight," he added, more 
cheerfully ; then, with a violent wrench of the coach 
door, he succeeded in putting his burly head and 
shoulders inside. 

" I lost my medicine, awhile back," he said, un- 
wittingly addressing the woman, " and just as I was 
about to take a nip. You haven't got any about 
you, have you ? " 

" No, sir," said the one to whom he spoke ; " I 
don't carry medicine about with me. " 

"Thunder!" said Bill, mechanically shrinking 
back; "I thought you were the other one. No 
offense, I hope ? " 

"Certainly not," said the woman; **none at 
all." 

" I've got some hartshorn here in a bottle," said 
the other passenger, " It's pretty good, and a smell 
of it won't hurt you and might do you some good. 
You may try it and see." 
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'^ It's SO blessed cold out on the box that I guess 
I will," said Bill, apologetically, reaching out blind- 
ly for the flask. Their hands met, and then a long 
gurgle succeeded. 

'* Why, the man is drinking it ! '^ exclaimed the 
woman, in a voice of horror. 

*^ Oh, that's all right, ma'am," said Bill, smack- 
ing his lips and handing back the bottle, now de- 
prived of half its contents. " I've been raised on 
spirits of hartshorn ever since I was a baby ! " 

And having imparted this confidence he let the 
door fall to with a sharp bang and clambered back 
to his place on the front boot. After this little 
episode silence fell upon the coach again. At last 
a shaft of light penetrated the interior of the vehicle. 
The two passengers welcomed it eagerly. Their 
respective outlines could finally be distinguished, 
and each, after a short glance at the raging snow- 
storm without, bestowed a look, long and keen, 
upon the other. But as yet neither could discern 
the other's features. The woman's were masked in 
shawls and other trappings ; the man's behind his 
high fur collar, which almost touched his hat-brim. 
Finally a second ray of light entered the gloomy 
interior. Both turned their heads to greet it ; and 
then, obeying some mutual instinct, they suddenly 
flashed a look into each other's eyes. 

'' Bella ! " exclaimed the man, in astonishment. 

" Charles ! " she ejaculated. 
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There was a moment's pause; then she drew 
herself up haughtily and added : 

'* * Miss Howard,' if you please." 

"Oh," said he, bitterly, "of course! I apologize 
for my unwarranted liberty, I'm sure." 

After this there followed a long period of con- 
strained silence. The coach was moving again. 
No sounds other than the dismal creak of the axles 
and the howl of the blizzard, disturbed them. The 
leather curtains, no longer obstinate, erratically 
opened at intervals and permitted a shower of icy 
particles to envelop them. The air was intensely 
cold and caused them, despite their multiplicity of 
wraps, to shiver and turn blue. However, neither 
seemed conscious of these effects ; both had given 
way to reverie. The man gazed with gloomy pre- 
occupation towards the right ; the woman, in whose 
eyes there was a half-melting, half-defiant look, 
rested her glance upon the left. And thus they sat, 
while the coach continued to lurch and flounder 
along, with Bill in the boot trying to peer from under 
his ice-encrusted eyebrows at the invisible roadway 
in front. 

At noon, by the driver's big silver watch, a dis- 
tance of forty miles had been traversed ; and, con- 
scious of this. Bill said a few words not altogether 
becoming in a Christian. Where, he demanded to 
know, were the stage stations with which he should 
have met ? Where had been the eight-mile house, 
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the town of Clancy, and the stage stations on the 
other side? — all of which he must have passed 
amidst the blinding sweep of blizzard. He grew 
nervous over the self-addressed inquiry. A big 
drop of moisture stood out upon his brow — moisture 
which had been conjured up by neither the cold 
nor the win^. The horses, too, wearied by the 
unusual exercise of the forenoon and frightened by 
the wailing shrieks of the gale, appeared strangely 
alarmed at the slightest crack of the whip. It was 
clear that something was wrong. The instinct of 
both man and animal could not go far astray. 

Within the coach the passengers were in turn 
growing uneasy. The man leaned forward and 
broke the long silence at last : 

" Miss Howard, you are suffering " 

" Not at all," she interrupted, her accent one of 
pride. She hastily dried her eyes, in which traces 
of recent tears were plainly visible, and directed 
upon him a haughty look. He appeared surprised 
at the tears. 

" I mean," he said quickly, " that your wraps are 
insufficient to protect you from this biting cold. If 
you will permit me, I should like to offer you this 
rug. I assure you I do not require it for myself." 

"Thank you ; nor do I. I feel very comfortable 
as it is ; only " 

" Only ? " 

" Only, Mr. Hampden, I have been so long in 
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this miserable position that I should feel a thousand 
times obliged to you if you " 

" Hi ! driver," he cried ; " stop the coach and let 
us walk a bit." 

The wind took up his words and howled them in 
the driver s ear. The coach stopped with a final 
lurch, and the man, as gracefully as possible under 
the circumstances, assisted the lady to alight. 

" What a miserable way of traveling ! " he said. 
"Stage-coaches — think of it! And five hundred 
miles yet to go. It is like Siberia. When shall we 
have railroads in this Territory of Montana, do you 
think ? Not for years — maybe never. I'm heartily 

tired of these floundering, lurching However, it's 

of no use to complain," 

He was looking at her anxiously as he gave 
utterance to these comments. She was pale ; she 
was tired and worn ; and yet the trip was scarce 
begun ! Thfen another thought, which in his retro- 
spection of the morning he had ignored, occurred to 
him : 

" How is it," he cried harshly to the driver, " that 
we have come to no station ? Why, man alive, it's 
after twelve, and we have been traveling since four ! 
We should have been at some eating-house before 
this." 

" We've passed 'em," said Bill, moodily. 

"Passed them!" he echoed, angrily. "Why, 
then, did you not stop ? " 
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" Stop ? " repeated Bill ; " I'd been only too glad 
if I'd known it. But how do you think I could tell 
in this storm ? Why, I can't even see the single- 
trees ahead of me ! " 

The passenger turned pale over this disclosure. 
He knew it to be true. The blizzard obscured 
everything. He paced off ten steps, and then sought 
the coach with his glance. A bulky outline it was, 
faint and indistinct He returned gropingly to its 
side. 

"We must get out of this/' he cried to Bill. 
" We'll die here, exposed as we are. Come, Bella 
dear — Miss Howard. Come, we should be moving. 
Come, you must get in again. " 

" I'm on the road all right," growled Bill, with a 
sudden burst of confidence. 

* ' Then where are we ? " 

*' About forty miles from Helena and close, say 
a mile or two, to Grimm's stage station." 

** Well, reach it as quickly as possible, for God's 
sake ! The lady is faint and suffering. " 

Having delivered this, he assisted her to regain 
her seat within the coach and then clambered in 
himself. A moment more and Bill had cracked his 
whip threateningly over the heads of the startled 
animals, and the coach was once more lumbering 
ahead. 

At one o'clock no stage station had been reached. 
At two it was plain that it had eluded them, as had 
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the others throughout the forenoon. Outside, Bill 
had taken to shouting ; but his voice grew hoarse 
in his ineffectual attempts to warn the hostlers of 
his approach, and his low, bawling tones only re* 
coiled upon himself, borne back by the blasts of the 
gale. The thought that perhaps he had lost the 
road, kept obtruding itself. Its persistent recur- 
rence unnerved him. His face grew pale, and the 
light, reckless mood of his morning hours became 
merged in a grave anxiety over the outcome. 
Comedy was giving way to tragedy. The coach, 
with its burden, was in peril. 

" If only I could see ! " was beginning to be his 
constant cry. 

Within, the man's gaze rested upon the woman. 
His gloomy expression of the forenoon was now re- 
placed by one of feverish concern. On her part, 
haughtiness had long since fled. Though pale and 
shuddering, she attempted to appear cheerful. She 
even smiled at him when his yearning, anxious look 
sought their surroundings and his lips opened with 
encouraging speech. 

At three o'clock the stage stopped abruptly again. 
The forward wheels were dangerously near a de- 
serted prospect shaft, the gloomy surface of which 
could just be discerned through the clouds of cut- 
ting snow. 

" Oh, Charles ! " said the woman, eagerly, " what 
is it ? Are we come to a station at last ? " 
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She peered out, saw the frowning depths, and 
shuddered anew. " We're lost ! " she murmured, 
amidst a sudden gush of tears. 

But he had already sprung out and was, with the 
driver's aid, endeavoring to trace their whereabouts. 
They dared not go far, through fear of being un- 
able to return ; and so their quest ended in failure. 
He came back, startled in his turn. 

** Never mind, Bella," he said; "things are not 
so bad, after all. A little care, a little caution, and 
Bill will have us on the road again. It can't be far 
off. But, dearest, you are suffering. You must, 
you shall allow me to wrap you in this rug. Those 
shawls are no protection. See how you tremble ! 
Come, I insist ! " 

*' But you need it yourself, Charles dear. I can- 
not rob you of it. Truly, I do not require it." 

" Yes, darling ; but you do ! There's no telling 
how long this will endure. We may be lost indeed. 
Oh, how could you trust yourself to this journey at 
such a time ! " 

" I — why, after our— our quarrel last night, I de- 
termined to leave the hated town forever. My visit 
to papa was over, and I wanted to return home as 
soon as possible. Can you blame me ? '* 

At this arch, ingenuous question he smiled em- 
barrassedly. 

" No — that is, yes ; or, rather, no. But why, 
tell me, should we have quarreled ? Why did we 
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quarrel ? I pledge you my word, Bella, that I 
meant nothing by my foolish reference to the charms 
of Miss Dewey ; and truly, had I not been provoked 
by your haughty attitude and remark, I should not 
have carried the subject so far." 

" My haughty attitude ? " she exclaimed. " Pray, 
tell me " 

"There — there I" he interrupted, hastily, "do 
not let us begin it over again " 

" I am not beginning it over again, I am sure," 

" I know — I know. Forgive me. My words, I 
fear, are badly chosen. I certainly did not intend 
to refer to your attitude in any such terms. But, 
do you know — however, let it drop. We are in 
danger of freezing or starving to death, or both. 
The driver has lost his way, beyond a question. 
We know not where we are. This terrible storm is 
growing worse with every hour. Darkness is com- 
ing on, toa At five we shall be unable to see each 
other " 

"But why did you attempt this journey, Charles? 
You had no visit to abridge, as I had. You live in 
Helena ; it is your home. The house with which 
you are connected can ill spare you, I should think. 
Besides, my absence was all that was necessary," 

"Flight was in my mind, also, I fear," said he, 
blushing guiltily, " After our estrangement, our 
engagement broken, I could not endure the thought 
of living longer where my hopes of happiness were 
ended " 
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" Oh, Charles ! and all because of — of my silly 
pride ! " 

" No, darling ; but because of my own blind ob- 
stinacy and lack of wit. When I saw that you were 
pained it was criminal in me to go stumbling on 
with my stupid speech ; but if you only knew how I 
have regretted my folly, you would freely forgive 
me, I know, dearest." 

" Then you are sorry, Charles ? " 

" Yes, indeed I am. I " 

" Very sorry }*^ 

" Dreadfully sorry." 

" Then you are forgiven. And now will you in 
turn forgive me ? " 

But Bill's voice was at his elbow again : 

"How about that hartshorn?" he said, parting 
the leather curtain. 

" Here," said Charles. " Take it— take it all ; 
but for heaven's sake don't lose your head. With a 
little courage, man, we'll pull out of this yet. In- 
deed, we musty** he added, in his fellow passenger's 
ear, " and especially since we are betrothed again 
and our wedding is to take place next Wednesday 
—after all ! " 

After this their voices were drowned in the shriek- 
ing blasts which they encountered as their journey 
was renewed. But they no longer felt apprehensive 
over the outcome. Dread and anxiety had given 
place to confidence and hope. Their reconciliatioa 
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had blinded them to ail danger ; they no longer suf- 
fered from the discomforts of the trip. At five 
o'clock a dark pall settled down upon the coach. 
Bill drew his breath hard, while his mind evolved a 
halting prayer. But, singularly hopeful again, he 
touched the trembling leaders with his whip-lash 
and the coach went careening forward, with the 
horses in a gallop. Suddenly a dull light became 
visible on the left — then another, and still another. 
The horses were galloping forward over even ground. 
The bulky coach no longer toppled or jolted over 
the surface of deep ruts, which it had but lately en- 
countered. Bill's snow- encrusted eyebrows cracked 
apart as he joyfully peered ahead. 

" It's Bozeman, by the eternal ! " he cried out 
over the collar of his big buffalo coat. "Ninety 
miles we've made to-day, and the same team all 
through, by thunder ! " 

It was a remarkable trip. He puzzled over it 
even as his eyes glowed in anticipation of the effect 
upon the " boys " when he told them the tale of 
this jaunt through the blizzard. The date, — the 
fifteenth of December, 1866,— he sunk deep into his 
memory. In after years it would do to remember. 

Ninety miles in one day ! Jehu ! Just think of 
it I And blest if he hadn't made it in a blinding 
snow-storm and without an inch of mother earth 
visible all the way I 

Yes, this was Bozeman. The lamps in the win- 
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dows of the cabins passed showed the outlines of 
its one familiar street clearly, and so Bill rounded 
the bend and entered upon it with a feeling of glad 
delight. Just ahead, however, a street lamp was 
burning feebly amidst the darkness. A blare of 
music was there, accompanying the high-pitched 
bleat of the gale. Further on, a multitude of lights 
were glimmering, 

" By thunder ! " he ejaculated in slow wonder, 
" if here ain't the Temple ! And by all that's holy 
I'm back again in Helena ! " 

Then, as the horses, snorting with joy, clattered 
up to the stage-office, the superintendent of the line 
came and looked at him inquiringly. 

'' Heavens and earth. Bill ! " he said, finally, 
** what are you doing back here ? " 

** Been travelin* in a circle," said Bill, with a short 
laugh, the real truth having dawned upon him. 

" Great Caesar ! — and the passengers ? " 

" I reckon they're about froze stiff," said Bill, re- 
covering his spirits and resuming his swagger, now 
that he was back in town where people could observe 
him. " It's been jiist a trifle chilly, you know." 

The superintendent thrust his head through the 
open door of the coach. At that moment he heard 
the man inside say : 

** It's an ill wind, you know, my precious, which 
blows nobody good. And I — thank the blizzard 
with all my soul ! Really, I have enjoyed the trip." 
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Then the amazed superintendent drew back and 
stroked his beard thoughtfully. 

" Well, by George ! " he muttered. " Since they 
all appear to have enjoyed it, I haven't a word to 
say. " 

And he went into the office to hear Bill tell his 
8t»ry. 



THE MISSING MATCH. 



BEING A ROMANCE OF M. BRICK. 

I. 

M. Brick's romance began after a singularly un- 
romantic fashion. 

On entering his cabin one Thursday in October, 
1882, he had observed with some repugnance the 
crumby and unwashed condition of the group of tin 
plates which had served him most satisfactorily for 
the four previous days. And this repugnance had 
deepened with the conclusion, basing his calculation 
upon a mental inventory of the group, that not a 
single clean one remained upon the premises, thus 
necessitating as a preliminary to dinner, the dis- 
agreeable duty of " washing up." 

This duty, however, M. Brick instantly determined 
to perform. He rolled up his sleeves, flung the tin 
plates clatteringly into the dishpan, and turned to 
the sheet-iron stove for the requisite hot water. The 
stove was cold^ and as a not remote sequence, so 
was the water. But most unfortunate of all, M. 
Brick's eye encountered the left-over strips of fried 
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bacon that, since breakfast, had been lying torpid 
in fat in tlie frying pan ; and, at the sight, his stomach 
entered such a decided protest against any further 
intimacy with this particular sort of food, that he 
unconsciously paused and began to reflect 

This new sensation puzzled him. During his 
twenty years' experience as his own cook he had 
never entertained it before. M. Brick therefore 
concluded that he was but the victim of a whim. 
The thought provoked him to energy, and despite 
all internal rebellion, be thrust a few pieces of pine 
into the stove and looked about him for a match. 
He saw none. He then examined the cupboard, 
his pockets, the cabin, and even went so far as to re- 
enter the mine, in which he remembered to have 
left his working jumper and pipe, but all to no pur- 
pose. 

With this obstacle to interpose, M. Brick began 
to reflect upon the utter impossibility of his 
having his dinner at home until he should first 
pay a visit to the general store at Longmans. He 
therefore put on his hat and made his way in that 
direction. 

As he drew near the camp, which lay but a mile 
distant, the dull jingling of the boarding house bell 
attracted his notice. M. Brick recalled the dinner 
he had attended there on the previous Christmas, 
his presence having been importuned by Johnson, 
the proprietor. And with the recollection that it 
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* had proved a fairly enjoyable meal for a boarding- 
house affair, there entered his mind a suggestion to 
test the hospitality of Johnson again. 

M. Brick instantly vetoed it. The idea was ob- 
jectionable because it somewhat smacked of dis- 
loyalty toward his own household. 

Nevertheless, it grew upon him. He encountered 
no internal murmurs, such as he had but recently 
experienced, over the thought. He even began to 
feel hungry. In the face of all this, he determined to 
no longer protest. And then having reached 
the doorway of the boarding house, M. Brick, 
following upon the heels of an unusally large 
contingent from Longmans, made his way into the 
dining-room. In this manner was his romance 
brought upon him. 

Since no one appeared to take his order, he soon 
began to indulge himself in vagrant reflections. He 
recalled the nasal interrogatories of Johnson con- 
cerning one's choice from the oral bill of fare ; the 
penchant his long beard had for sweeping one's 
plate as he leaned forward to listen. And, having 
at length exhausted this topic, he next took up the 
communication he had received a week back from 
his old prospecting partner, McLilly, and mentally 
reviewed his proposition to aid him in a search for 
gold over in the unexplored mountain range known 
to Longmans as the " Little Blues." 

In the midst of this subject, it suddenly occur- 
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red to him that the attitudes of the others present 
appeared a trifle constrained. In observing the 
fact, M. Brick also saw that all eyes opposite rested 
with curious expectancy upon the kitchen door. He 
twisted about in his seat and peered in that direc- 
tion^ too. At this moment the door opened, and 
M. Brick's self-congratulatory utterance that here 
was Johnson at last was scarcely completed before 
he realized that he was in the presence of a woman. 

M. Brick was astounded. His round blue eyes 
stared at the new arrival after a somewhat bewilder- 
ed fashion as she made the rounds of the table. 
He said something — he never knew what — in re- 
sponse to her query as to which of those familiar 
olios of the frontier boarding house he would have — 
bean or cabbage soup. 

He received cabbage, although for years past he 
had utterly detested the vegetable. Nevertheless, 
he forgot his prejudice for the moment and swal- 
lowed his soup with relish. Gradually, as the meal 
progressed, he became more accustomed to the 
novel situation, and during a temporary absence of 
the new proprietor from the dining-room, turned to 
his right-hand neighbor, Mr. Filer, for some infor- 
mation. 

« Who is she, Joe ? " 

" Blessed if I know, Brick. I heard some of the 
boys say that Johnson had leased riiis place to a 
woman from Helena, and that's why I'm on deck 
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here now. This," he added as he stroked his mous- 
tache at the ends, " is why they're all here. Didn't 
you know ? " 

" No," said M. Brick. 

Mr, Filer bestowed a keen glance upon M. Brick 
from the corner of his eye. 

" Ain't this your first meal here for a year or so ?" 

" Since last Christmas," said M. Brick, innocently. 

" That's what I thought," said Mr. Filer. 

The two bartenders from Longmans' rival resorts 
smiled gravely over their high collars and white ties 
at M. Brick, while the proprietor of the general store 
looked approvingly at Mr. Filer. 

" A coincidence," he said. 

There was a general clatter of knives and forks 
at this, something which smacked of impatience 
over the store proprietor's use of a big word whose 
meaning was vague, and amidst the noise the kitchen 
door again opened. 

M. Brick's eyes sought this direction instantly. 
A faint sense of pleasure made its presence felt at 
each recurring entrance of the new proprietor. His 
countenance began to express the admiration he 
experienced for her. He thought he'd never, in all 
his visits to the metropolitan camps of the territory, 
beheld such a fine looking woman. After the man- 
ner of his sex his observation particularized no one 
feature, but embraced them all. Once^ toward the 
close of the meal, M. Brick caught her looking 
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directly at him. He endeavored to appear uncon- 
cerned, but the attempt proved a failure. He low- 
ered his eyes to his plate, where they stared without 
perception for a full minute. When he again looked 
up he thought that he had caught a faint smile upon 
the landlady's features. And it occurred to him 
soon after that Mr. Filer's handsome countenance 
had reciprocated that smile. From this moment M. 
Brick began to entertain a feeling of dislike for Mr. 
Filer. 

When M. Brick left the table, which he did 
abruptly a few moments later, he found himself 
in a sulky humor. Despite the excellent dinner he 
had eaten — a vast improvement over Johnson's — he 
regretted having entered the boarding-house. He 
felt vaguely disturbed. On his way back to work 
he paused, or rather lingered for awhile, before the 
doorway of his cabin. The objects within seemed 
to greet him with an air of mild reproof. There 
was a lonesome breathing atmosphere hereabouts. 
M. Brick was struck with a sense of estrangement 
from his former surroundings, and when he at length 
entered the incline of his silver mine, the " Dan'ell 
W," named after Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, his 
native State — he found himself in a melancholy 
mood. It was the beginning of a sensation new to 
him. 

At supper time M. Brick suddenly remembered to 
have forgotten the one object of his noon visit to 
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Longmans. He still had no match. He pretended 
to feel displeased with himself for this want of pre- 
caution. He simulated a longing for the fried 
bacon whose torpidity remained the same as at noon, 
and he endeavored to feel regretful over his inability 
to scour the tin plates into something like their 
original lustre, in order that he might enjoy his even- 
ing meal at home. But all this hypocrisy did not 
deceive him. And M. Brick blushed as he per- 
ceived the fact. Then he grew angry. He clapped 
on his hat and left the cabin. In a few moments 
more he was on his way to Longmans. 



IL 

There were times throughout the succeeding 
month when it occurred to the boarders at the Widow 
Bruff 's hotel that the new landlady actually favored 
M. Brick. One day she would appear to be partic- 
ularly solicitous about pleasing him, but the next 
she scarcely noticed him. It this latter event, she 
bestowed her attentions mainly upon Filer. This 
ingenuous behavior on her part served to keep M. 
Brick in perpetual hot water. He could not com- 
prehend it all. In his inexperience with matters 
feminine ; in his ignorance of a woman's artful 
methods of retaining the admiration of those whom 
she cares to have admire her, the suggestion came 
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to him that in some ill-defined manner he was at 
fault. In thinking the matter over, it occurred to < 
him that his personal appearance could be improved. 
He therefore, one morning discarded his mining ap- 
parel, in which he regularly appeared at the board- 
ing-house, and substituted therefor a full suit of 
black from Longmans' general store. The transfor- 
mation brought a shrewd smile to the countenance 
of Mrs. Bruff, and much coarse wit from the board, 
ers, including Mr. Filer. At the first words of the 
latter, however, M. Brick turned upon him with such 
a malignant glare that he felt justified in remaining 
quiet thereafter. M. Brick looked somewhat comical 
all the same. The long, black frock fitted illy over 
his sloping shoulders, and heightened the white 
appearance of his scalp and the redness of its sur- 
rounding fringe of hair. Nevertheless, being un- 
conscious of these effects, M. Brick soon forgot the 
uneasiness with which he had first been inspired on 
donning the novelty, in the gratifying knowledge 
that Mrs. Bruff bad appeared at his elbow again. 

One afternoon, just after dinner, M. Brick re- 
mained at his boarding house until the other board- 
ers had taken their departure. There was a half- 
scared look upon his face, which was certainly not 
the result of his having just overheard aloud scold- 
ing administered the Chinese cook for some ex- 
travagance by Mrs. Bruff. Nor was it due to some 
vague exclamation by the Chinaman, in which M, 
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Brick caught the words : ** Go mally ! You too 
poor run bloadin' house. Get lich man, Blick. 
Sabbe?" 

Nor were the long breathings which he found he 
was troubled with at the moment a consequence of 
having seen through the partly opened back door 
the form of a fleeing Mongolian, accompanied in 
close proximity to his shaven head, by a long-han- 
dled hatchet. No, M. Brick had simply, after days 
of hesitancy, arrived at a determination. And when 
Mrs. Bruff, looking a trifle flushed, but calm, re-en- 
tered the dining-room in which M. Brick now stood, 
he plunged into the subject about which he desired 
to speak without further preliminary. 

The noise of tremendous blasts, coming from the 
"Dan'ell W." quartz lead, disturbed the placid 
equipoise of Longmans throughout the remainder of 
the afternoon. The proprietor of the general store, 
on locating the direction, pleasantly recalled, at 
every blast, the very respectable profit he had made 
on the former unsalable articles he had disposed of 
to M. Brick while the two bartenders looked up in 
polite impatience as the sounds continued to dis- 
turb their repose. M. Brick, however, surcharged 
to the limits of his sloping shoulders with joy, only 
found a vent for his exuberant happiness in touch- 
ing off a double quantity of '* giant" during the 
day. And, at every shot, great lumps of native 
silver quartz showered down upon the foot of 
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the incline. The " Dan'ell W.," as though aware of 
the fabulous dowry it was expected to bestow upon 
Mrs. Brick at the close of the few months' engage- 
ment — on the day, in fact, of the marriage ceremony 
— was evidently holding out high hopes of its in- 
tention to bring about the result. It had certainly 
thus far proved its capacity. M. Brick, whose 
simple habits and steady income had gained for 
him the reputation of being the richest man at 
Longmans, might have been made rich from its 
resourceful vein. But an imprudent investment, 
which constantly continued to harass him, in a min- 
ing stock company at Greenhorn City, had so far 
prevented this end. From this day M. Brick de- 
termined to forfeit his stock rather than contribute 
another cent. He knew the " Dan'ell W." It had 
been a consistent silver bonanza for too many years 
not to be depended on in any emergency. An emer- 
gency had come. In contemplating the fact, M. 
Brick labored with his drills until darkness appeared. 
Then stuffing the holes with giant powder he drew 
back and lighted the fuse. 

On returning to work the following morning M. 
Brick's pleased look betrayed his anticipation of be- 
holding a satisfactory effect. In his fancy he could 
already see the bottom of the incline choked with 
bowlders of ore. He rapidly descended, and as his 
eyes became accustomed to the flickering shadows 
thrown here and there by the light from his candle 
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he looked eagerly for the expected sight. A mass 
of disheveled rock lay where the charges had ex- 
ploded. 

M. Brick turned over piece after piece. Seams 
of blue traversed a few huge chunks, but the lime 
rock greatly predominated. Then he examined the 
vein. The candle light reflected the sudden pal- 
lor of his features. He sat dazed, stupidly eying 
the wall before him. But one thought, one fact was 
apparent to his mind. The " Dan'ell W." had dis- 
appeared. 

After a long interval M. Brick recovered himself 
in a degree. He resumed his hammer and drill and 
set himself to work. Then, for several days, his 
desperate energy to find the vein again was made 
manifest to the people of Longmans by the fusilade 
of dull rumbles that came from the mouth of the 
incline. At the close of this period, during which 
he appeared so listless at table as to amaze Mrs. 
Bruff, he returned to his cabin where, after a short 
search beneath the bunk, he ran across a few soiled 
envelopes. M. Brick took up one almost illegibly 
addressed to Matthew Brick— a Christian name it 
was his idiosyncracy to dislike — and thoughtfully 
opened it. It held the communication he had some 
time back received from McLilly. 

M. Brick read this letter over and over again. 
Whenever he looked up, it was to scan the far dis- 
tant indigo line through the open doorway of the 
9 
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cabin. This indigo line, seen through the clear 
mountain atmosphere, and a hundred miles away, 
marked the wild range of the " Little Blues." At 
length he roused himself ; his mind was made up. 
Clearing a place upon the table by pushing aside 
the soiled tin plates and dish pans, he produced 
paper and pen and began laboriously to write : 

" Longman's Camp. 

"Friend Mac. — Say nothing. But the Dan'ell 
W. has pinched out. Not a streak left. The last 
blast I fired showed indications of .a new lead, but 
the stuff is base. And, Mac, I was the happiest 
man alive till the mine went clean back on me. 
Say nothing. But I'm going to marry the best 
woman on earth. I want to bring her something 
better, though, than a fizzled quartz claim. But she 
wouldn't care, as she thinks the world of me. She 
has told me so, time and time again. I shan't tell 
her about the Dan'ell W. Therefore, as you say 
you have heard of rich discoveries over in the Little 
Blues, I think I'll go over there with you. The 
Winter seems a long ways off yet, and with open 
weather we might find a bonanza before heavy snow 
fall. Oh, Mac, I must find something. That 
Greenhorn affair has got me about busted. And 
she is such a good woman ! She has worked so 
hard for her living all her life that she says she 
yrould like to travel for a littl^ while and rest. An4 
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she shall, if the Little Blues have got a few pounds 
of good quartz in their hills. 

" I have got a few arrangements to make first. 
But I notify you here now that I'll be in Helena 
on Saturday next. We can outfit there and leave 
by Monday evening. Your friend. 

" M. Brick." 

M. Brick thought of adding a postcript, in which 
he would repeat a rumor concerning the widening 
of Mr. Filer's vein on the " Tiger Lily,'' Mr. Filer's 
lead on the foothill beyond Longmans, but somehow 
he could not bring himself to write it The subject 
of Mr. Filer's luck was one too distasteful for him. 
He, therefore, folded his letter, after having read it 
over several times, and sealed and addressed an en- 
velope. Then as the shadows massed themselves 
over Longmans, M. Brick left his cabin and made 
his way to the camp. 



IIL 



The Little Blues lose their indigo tint the nearer 
you approach the range. The undulating foothills, 
timberless and barren, which guard the mountains 
at every point, are brown and yellow on their gravel 
tops. The main range itself is green. Tall trees, 
reaching upward to a height of two hundred feet. 
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straight, too, as an Indian and thick as pickets on a 
fence, give to the high mountains this color mingled 
with black. Seen from their base the "Little 
Blues " becomes a misnomer. 

M. Brick, muffled to the throat in lined ducking, 
slowly penetrated the thick growth of timber, while 
McLilly, a tall Scotchman, crossed the swiftly flow- 
ing mountain stream below to prospect the hill on 
the opposite side. 

M. Brick's eyes were staring hard at the ground. 
He carried a pole pick which he utilized at intervals 
in breaking the fragments of rock which met him in 
his path. M. Brick would examine the particles 
from the palm of his hand. Occasionally he would 
blow upon them till his eyes seemed like globular 
projections upon his cheeks, but the cleansed sur- 
face of the specimen would reward him with noth- 
ing. It might have proved a most discouraging 
manner of making financial progress to one less accus- 
tomed to the life. M. Brick, however, had been a 
prospector since youth. The anticipation of dis- 
covery was always present with him. The search 
was exhilarating ; and besides, there was the dowry 
to find for the future Mrs. Brick. He thought of 
her constantly. Once in passing through some low 
bushes on which a reddish-blue berry grew, a fleet- 
ing reflection that he was moving over ground 
which, in all mountain ranges, is the favorite haunt 
of the grizzly bear, caused him to drop Mrs. Bruif 
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from his mind while he returned to the temporary 
camp and got his rifle. 

Half way up the tall mountain side, M. Brick 
suddenly stopped. A huge piece of iron-colored 
rock, stained with black, lay at his feet. M. Brick 
brought his pole pick down on its surface with a 
resounding thwack. Then he examined the broken 
fragments with eager attentiveness. Tiny clusters 
of yellow metal glinted dully to his view. Here 
was " float " indeed ! The month he had spent in 
prospecting the Little Blues had brought his reward 
at last. 

- M. Brick looked about him as he continued to 
advance up the mountain side for indications of the 
mother lead. The trees prevented him seeing more 
than twenty feet ahead. At every step he found 
more float, occasionally in single small pieces, 
though oftener in rugged clusters, until at length 
he stood above the timber line. Here his first 
glance was raised to the summit in a mental esti- 
mate of its total height from where he stood. A 
single jagged bowlder surmounted the crest at least 
two thousand feet above him. 

In lowering his glance M. Brick's heart began to 
thump. Half way to the top, and half encircling 
the mountain on this side, was a gap where in some 
past age a tremendous landslide had occurred. A 
long seam, like a ribbon, lay exposed throughout the 
entire length, a seam of iron-colored rock stained 
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with black, whose inclosing walla reflected like flint 
against the afternoon sun. 

M. Brick climbed the precipitous ascent without 
pausing once. The perspiration which came to his 
forehead in the effort was absorbed at starting by 
the strong wind of this altitude. He broke off 
pieces from the quartz seam, saw the native gold, 
and flung them aside, while he cautiously main- 
tained his footing along its length. Finally he 
paused. Reaching into a pocket of his ducking 
coat he drew forth a blank location notice and nest 
a lead pencil. Then, without troubling himself at 
this time to stake his claim, he ran his eye over the 
necessary distances, noted the trend of the vein, 
which, singularly formed, sloped backward into the 
hill, and soon began to write. 

M. Brick posted the notice in a place where the 
constantly blowing gale would fail to disturb it. 
He had found no difficulty in naming the lead. He 
was sure, too, that McLilly would never object. The 
name, Indeed, had been present in his mind since 
the day of his departure from Longmans, M. Brick, 
having filled his pockets with specimens from the 
lead, turned back the last thing, in order that his 
eyes might once more read the pleasing inscription 
" The Molly Bruff " before leaving the spot 

M. Brick then began his descent. A few yards 
down he slipped, and muffled as he was, continued 
to roll awkwardly down the steep declivity until a 
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broad and friendly rock brought him to inactivity 
in a sitting posture. He then sat for a few mo- 
ments and permitted his gaze to roam the landscape. 
Below, at his feet, the tall trees swayed listlessly. 
Further down, the rushing waters of a virgin creek, 
unnamed and unknown so far as he was aware, 
sparkled at the base. Just beyond lay a series of 
smaller hills, and again a rugged mountain spur. 
M. Brick's eyes then sought the spot where lay the 
camp. At length he caught it, there in the gulch 
between the low-lying foothills, a half mile below. 
While observing with casual interest the team, the 
wagon, and the smoldering camp fire, M. Brick was 
a trifle surprised to discern the figure of a man flit- 
ting about the camp. Of course it was McLilly. 

M. Brick began to wonder next at his strange 
actions. In a very brief space of time McLilly, 
now on horseback, took to skirting the side of the 
gulch. M. Brick, more and more surprised, then 
saw that he was heading for the timbered sides of 
the mountain spur beyond. In this direction, 
though many miles distant, lay the nearest point of 
civilization. M. Brick unconsciously rose to his 
feet, peering after McLilly until the latter disap- 
peared from view. Then the idea occurred to him 
that having found it utterly impossible to gain the 
mountain side for which he had started, McLilly 
had returned in disgust and was attempting a fresh 
scout in another direction. 
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Nevertheless, M. Stick grew very thoughtful as 
he resumed his descent. He made his way back 
through the tall trees, plunged through the berry 
bushes and crossed the racing stream without once 
looking up. The thought had struck him that Mc- 
Lilly had deserted, and the motive was what per- 
plexed his mind. In his puzzlement he forgot the 
importance of his discovery, even neglected think- 
ing of Mrs. Bruff herself. 

On approaching the camp, however, the alert alti- 
tude of the remaining horse impelled him to observe. 
M. Brick was surprised to note that the animal was 
ready saddled, and stood tethered, without further 
equipment than a single roll of blankets, to a wheel of 
the wagon. Something white fluttered from the 
pommel — a blank location sheet — and the sight 
raised a feeling of uneasiness in his breast. The 
horse endeavored to rub its nose against him, 
pulled at the line which fastened it to the wheel, 
and pawed the graveled earth. M. Brick found 
some difficulty in grasping the paper. In turning 
it over, the almost illegible chirography of McLilly 
was visible : 

" Brick. Fiegans. Follow trail to left." 

However, the information came a trifle late. On 
glancing towards the top of the hilt, M. Brick saw 
two blanketed Indians, armed with rifles, peering 
over. On seeing they were observed at the moment 
they caught sight of him, they rose, flung aside theii 
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rifles, and made signs with their hands. Then, hug- 
ging their blankets, they confidently approached. 
M. Brick's pulse beat fast, his heart alternately 
thumped and grew feeble. A thousand reflections 
filled his mind at once. He even thought of the 
" Dan'ell W.," and wondered if another blast 
directly in the course of the old famous lead wouldn't 
develop a bigger vein than the Molly Bruff. With 
the Indians a hundred feet distant, and still con- 
fidently approaching, he began to think of the prob- 
able attitude of an Eastern philanthropist in the 
position in which he now found himself. The ri- 
diculousness of the suggestion calmed him. He 
dropped down beside a wagon wheel and raised his 
rifle. With the shot, the living Indian scudded 
back to the top of the foothill. M. Brick, however, 
was satisfied with the one. He had observed that, 
in falling, the dead one's blanket had opened sufli- 
ciently to expose a short-barreled carbine, which 
M. Brick had little doubt was ready cocked for 
murderous use. 

In a very short space, a number of feathered, 
copper-hued heads encircled the crest of the foot- 
hill. M. Brick galloping along the gulch in the 
wake of McLilly, looked back but once at this ugly 
disfiguration of his camp quarters. In the midst of 
the few desultory shots which followed, he felt a 
sudden itching sensation below the knee. 



J 
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IV. 

The winter of '82-'83 ! Snow leveled the land- 
scape in gulch and valley, and rounded into smooth 
exterior the original knob-like appearance of the 
mountain ranges. And then the cold ! It was 
something, too, extreme and terrible. The ther- 
mometer at the general store over at Longmans re- 
fused to perform its expected duty for weeks at a 
time. People there often appeared in their re- 
spective doorways in their shirt sleeves, when they 
learned that the instrument in question registered 
"only" 40 below. And one or two even suggested 
that in all probability spring had " broke," though, 
aside from their gravity, there was nothing to as- 
sure one that they meant it. The warm Chinook 
winds, with which this region is favored, were 
lamentably slow and apathetic in making their ap- 
pearance. And when they did come and whistle 
about the chimneys, it was only to bring regret and 
discomfort to Longmans. The faro tables had to 
be moved about from spot to spot within the rival 
resorts of the camp, because of the continual havoc 
the dripping, leaking roofs made indoors. The 
mud chinks of the half score of cabins^ loose-lying 
about the adjacent hills, thawed out and disap- 
peared, leaving numberless apertures for the soon- 
succeeding cold to penetrate. And thus the Chinook 
became a source of exceeding irritation to the un- 
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selfish citizens of Longmans. After one of these 
periodical visitations, however, the inhabitants of 
the camp rose one morning to discover that the long- 
packed snow had not only disappeared from the 
vicinity of Longmans, but had likewise gone from 
the near surrounding foothills and mountains. The 
latter's peaks alone remained covered with white, 
and these were afar off, toward the Little Blues. 

The two bartenders, donning their spring ties, 
soon took down the shutters from the windows of 
their respective resorts and otherwise made prepara- 
tions for the season's deviltry. In concluding these 
they both observed a long-haired man limping in 
from the direction of the Little Blues. The man 
wore a straggling beard, and it was this appendage 
that served to confuse their efforts to recall his 
identity. At length, however, a light broke in upon 
one. 

" M. Brick," he said ; and the other nodded. 
Then they both smiled gravely and went inside. 
Soon as it became generally known that M. Brick 
was back again at Longmans, commiseration for 
the poor fellow was almost universally expressed. 
One or two still thinking him a rich man were as- 
sertively glad of the disappointment in store for 
him, if he did not already know. They hated a rich 
man on " principle " — a vague and dishonest use of 
a word to conceal their envy — and they went out of 
their way to watch his further action. 
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They saw him, pale, thin, hollow-eyed, limp pain- 
fully up to the door of the boarding-house. When 
he disappeared within they stood outside and waited. 
After an interval of five minutes M. Brick reap- 
peared. His expression was such a pathetic one, 
his eyes wore such a dazed, incomprehensive look, 
that the wretches grinned. They waited till they 
had seen him disappear in the direction of the 
" Dan'ell W.," and then they returned to the saloon 
to remark : 

" Old Brick never knew a thing about it, boys, 
till he struck the boarding-house." 

And then one added : 

" I guess since Filer made his deal with the syn- 
dicate, him and his bride, the Bruif woman, have 
got as fur as Europe. " 

These are the facts in the romance of M. Brick. 
You may find him to-day at Longmans. But he 
does not care for visitors. This additional idiosyn- 
crasy became his the day after his return from his 
long winter's sojourn in the Little Blues, where, by 
the way, " The Mollie Bruff " has been relocated 
by another under the less euphonious name of the 
" Dead Horse," and without the misfortunes inter- 
posing which beset M. Brick. 

It would seem that Johnson, who had returned to 
the management of the Longmans camp boarding- 
house, in pathetic reflection over M. Brick's trouble, 
had ordered the Chinese cook to prepare a special 
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collation for his old friend. Then he had gone over 
to the " Dan'ell W.," in person to invite him down. 
At the doorway of M. Brick's cabin he paused. 
The odor of fried bacon greeted him. On glancing 
within his eyes first encountered a dozen large boxes 
which, the labels told him, contained matches. M. 
Brick, his sleeves rolled up, was inhaling the steam 
from the dishpan, in which clattered a dozen or 
more tin plates. 

As Johnson coughed slightly M. Brick turned. 
The sight of the former's long beard seemed to 
have vexed him, for before poor Johnson could give 
vent to his first nasal utterance, M. Brick said, with 
slow deliberation : 

" Curse you and your boarding-house ! " 
Since then he seldom leaves the claim. 



THE UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
OF DR. MCQALL 



When in the month of June, 1864, Dr. Anson 
McCatl came to Last Chance, his broad face and 
broader waistband favorably impressed the four 
men who loitered about near the doorway of the 
Miners' Home. 

The truth of the tradition that only the btuff, 
genial, whole-souled and eojoyment-loving disposi- 
tion generates fat had often been proved to them 
by personal observation. Therefore it was that 
none of the four, at sight of the new arrival's abnor- 
mal abdominal girth, hesitated for an instant to 
grant him the kindly consideration his possession 
of these attributes deserved. 

Colonel Bill Steppes, the leading placer-owner 
thereabouts, reciprocated the doctor's cheery " How 
d'ye do," by bestowing upon bim a most com- 
placent nod ; observing which, Jim Cowle, the 
Colonel's partner, awkwardly imitated the example, 
and then turned a bleared eye upon Bill with the 
watchful look of one prepared to follow his further 
142 
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precept in the matter. And, in his turn, Sleepy 
Bob, the herculean, red-haired and heavy-lidded 
pianist at the alliterative Heavy Henry's hurdy 
house further up the gulch, being the third to meet 
the doctor's eye, responded by beaming lazily down 
upon him in good-humored toleration of his pres- 
ence in Last Chance ; the Sheriff, Con Bull, content- 
ing himself, after a brief examination of the doctor's 
rounded contour, with a contribution to the general 
good-will in the shape of a brusque nod of ap- 
proval. 

Thus was Dr. McCall ushered into Last Chance. 
And, taken altogether, it was quite a flattering re- 
ception to a ** pilgrim," being, even to a man of his 
avoirdupois, a decided waiver of the custom in 
vogue among the old timers of the community, 
which custom was to bestow no recognition what- 
ever upon nonentities of this description. 

As though ashamed of himself in consequence, 
Colonel Steppes at once turned his attention to the 
mailbag, it being the first object, after the doctor, 
to meet his eye. Then it was that his look of com- 
placency gave way to one of apprehension. The 
observant Jim having noticed this, as became a 
partner, followed suit, only the expression of his 
countenance betokened solicitous dread. He 
vaguely wondered what ailed Bill, though fully de- 
termined to share it, whatever it might prove to be. 

The truth was that Colonel Steppes' sudden ap- 
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prehension was due to the fact that he had just 
been beset by a " hunch " — a word synonimic with 
presentiment and common to Last Chance — and 
this hunch warned him (as plainly indeed as ever 
" presentiment " admonishes anybody of anything 
in the more refined East) to look out for trouble, or 
at least bad news. Now, it is the uncertainty of 
the nature of the catastrophe that awaits us that 
causes one to experience dread ; but in Bill's case 
the rule would hardly apply. In fact, it was the 
cert^nty of what was to happen to him that brouglit 
about his present uneasiness. His divorced wife 
back in the States had written him a brief note once 
before of her intention to substitute Montana and 
Last Chance for Michigan, alleging that the tatter's 
climate had begun to pall upon her, and hence the 
matter was clear. Tlie hunch painted straight to 
the mail-bag ; here was another. 

The Colonel having arrived at this disagreeable 
conclusion, linked arms with his sympathizer, and 
together the pair skulked behind the stage-coach as it 
advanced up the gulch to the post-ofRce. Simul- 
taneously Con Bull moved ofE down the street to a 
point where a gun-play was in prospective, while 
Sleepy Bob, after a second look at the new arrival, 
now in the doorway of the Home — a look that be- 
spoke his sudden and inexplicable interest in the 
pilgrim — sauntered wonderingly away to soon re- 
sume his shift at Heavy Henry's. 
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Dr. McCall watched them, as they dispersed in 
their several directions, with the pardonable curi- 
osity of one unused to their like, and then, worn 
out by the severity of his long coach trip, entered 
the hotel and sought a bed. 

On the following morning the people of Last 
Chance were made aware of the fact that the new- 
comer possessed energy as well as avoirdupois and 
a profession. By 8 : 30 o'clock he had secured for 
his purpose a cozy, dirt-roofed cabin of two rooms 
near the center of the camp, where, sandwiched 
between the Red Light on his immediate left and 
Pete's Place on his immediate right, he sat himself 
down to an accompaniment of banjo on the one 
hand and violin on the other, to await the pleasure 
— or rather, perhaps, pain— of his fellow-creatures of 
Last Chance. A tin sign, with M. D. in big letters 
and further embellished with a skull and cross- 
bones — added in a moment of inspiration by the 
artist who had executed the whole that morning as 
highly emblematic of the doctor's profession — swung 
from the middle projecting rafter overhead ; within 
doors the patients' chair reposed invitingly, and 
the well-filled bookcase was so arranged as to com- 
mand at sight the awe and respect of every male 
inhabitant of the gulch. 

Singularly enough, Dr. McCall's first visitors 

were the four men whom he had met at the Miners' 

Home. Colonel Bill Steppes and Jim Cowle, at, 
10 
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the close of the doctor's third day in Last Chance, 
called to obtain from him a prescription or com- 
•pound that would have the effect of dispersing the 
numberless green cats and horned imps with which 
their vision had become afflicted, a visual dis- 
turbance due to the non-materialization of the 
Colonel's hunch. After these had come the Sheriff, 
whose playful humor had incited a brief duel be- 
tween himself and Lame Ike, which had resulted 
in a shoulder wound for himself and the latter's 
funeral ; and later on Sleepy Bob, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the doctor's quarters were 
located but just across the street from Heavy 
Henry's, in truth came pretty often. 

On the whole, the pecuniary results of the first 
week's practise in the gulch must have been of a 
nature and significance quite satisfactory to Dr. 
McCall. He betrayed his hopefulness of the 
future by turning over to Sleepy Bob — who wasn't 
always as slumberously inclined as his drooping eye- 
lids made him appear — the dozen ounces he had 
received, along with many expressions of gratitude, 
from Colonel Bill Steppes and Jim Cowle, for a 
half ownership in Bob's placer near the Missouri. 
In making this sale the latter individual ac- 
counted for the interest he had taken in Dr. Mc- 
Call on the day of the doctor's arrival. His in- 
stinct had simply informed him that in the pilgrim 
he had beheld a new victim to share with him the 
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burden of the alleged mine. On the doctor's part, 
he had doubtless been predisposed to make the 
purchase from the outset, in view of the fact that 
not a foot of ground was to be secured at any price 
in the immediate neighborhood, and further be- 
cause of the unwonted prosperity that was daily 
exhibited to him by the placer-owners thereabouts 
— a prosperity in which he was naturally, perhaps, 
anxious to share. 

About the middle of June the habitues of Pete's 
Place and the Red Light began to observe that the 
doctor was in a measure losing his former cheerful- 
ness. They noticed, too, a growing nervousness 
of manner on his part. They put forth various 
ingenious explanations to account for it; but the 
truth, which escaped the most of them singularly 
enough, was that patients were proving scarce. 
Business was dull. 

For the past several weeks Dr. McCall had spent 
his time in principally passing a lonely vigil. At 
regular times, it was true, he had hurriedly left the 
office and disappeared from view, his air and step 
denoting an urgent call, but just received, and his evi- 
dent anxiety to reach the vicinity of danger in time 
to interpose his skill. But had anybody concerned 
taken upon himself the trouble to follow, he might 
have perchance seen that the doctor's haste became 
less precipitate the further he went, and that often 
bis visit!? terminated at th^ cabin of Bill Steppes, 
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than whom a healthier man did not exist in Last 
Chaoce, unless indeed it were his partner, Jim Cowle. 
Here, Dr. McCall amused himself in listening to the 
Colonel's rendition of the " Suwanee River " upon a 
norm-eaten, diagy fiddle of doubtful parentage, in- 
cidentally refreshing himself at stated intervals with 
" swigs "from the partnership demijohn that rested 
innocently beneath the bunk. After having heard 
the melody — concerning which the Colonel, no less 
than Jim Cowle, was enthusiastic — rendered a few 
times, he would return, slowly and thoughtfully, 
and with the air of one having performed his duty, 
God knows, though still a trifle dubious of the result, 
to his office up the gulch. All this was impressive, 
and doubtless led to the wild conclusions (adverted 
to) by the patrons of Pete's Place and the Red Light. 
One morning Dr. McCall crossed the street to in- 
terview Bob. Thatworthy was justcomingofE shift, 
having stormed the piano with all the canister at 
his command, which included "round " dances and 
" square " dances, and in the interludes an occasional 
excursion up and down the key-board to show 
the incredulous his amazing musical talent, ever since 
eight o'clock the previous evening. Dr. McCall's 
appearance somewhat startled him. His instinct 
told him truthfully what was wanted. He sud- 
denly recollected having told the other that the 
placer would" go two bits to the pan," when, in 
fact, he had himself serious doubts of its " going " 
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that much to the acre. His broad nose blanched a bit 
— Sleepy Bob's substitute for blushing — but he 
greeted the doctor with his usual good-humored 
glance and even slightly inclined his head. " I 
wish to see the mine," said Dr. McCall. 

Sleepy Bob had quickly reflected upon the proper 
course to pursue. It occurred to him that the chances 
were even that his partner wouldn't know a mine if 
he saw one, so he responded promptly : 

" All right, Doc. How'll after dinner do ? Hain't 
had no sleep, you know. " 

" Very well — very well, indeed." 

Dr. McCall then smiled agreeably upon the 
numerous faces turned in his direction and took his 
departure. He searched his trunk for a few neces- 
sary articles to take with him on the journey, and 
in further exploration of its contents his eye 
chanced to alight upon his long-neglected flute. He 
took out the instrument and rapidly, yet lightly, 
ran his fingers over it, some unaccountable impulse 
causing him to repeat thereon the melody so often 
inflicted upon him by Colonel Steppes. He me- 
chanically laid it with other articles brought out 
and closed the trunk. Then he proceeded down the 
street to the nearest livery to complete his arrange- 
ments for the trip. 

About four o'clock that afternoon Dr. McCall 
stood silently contemplating the mine. Ten square 
feet of " stripped " ground evidenced the amount of 
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prospecting done ; a broken sluicebox or flume some 
score of feet in length, and which pointed towards 
the dry bed of a creek some distance away, betrayed 
the uselessness of further attempts at progress in 
this direction. The half-built cabin, from about 
which a dozen or more pinched-looking coyotes 
slunk away in palpable surprise at being disturbed in 
that particular quarter, which stood at the foot of 
the claim, completed the prospect. 

Dr. McCall continued his inspection for quite a 
while, and then finally turned to Sleepy Bob with 
the remark : 

" Scarcity of water — I see. " 

Sleepy Bob brightened visibly at this ; he con- 
gratulated himself that his conclusion concerning 
the doctor's visual inability had been just in every 
particular. The anxiety he had felt all along, and 
the misgivings he had experienced during the journey 
out, now gave way to a delightful sense of humor 
which he found it somewhat difficult to restrain. He 
winked dully to himself as he clapped his hand be- 
tween the doctor's broad shoulders, and his first effort 
at speech was such a palpable laugh that he found it 
necessary to turn it into a cough, which he did 
dexterously, though not without acute distress. 

" With water, Doc 1 " he finally ejaculated, " we've 
got a million ! " 

There being nothing more to say after this hope- 
ful outburst, and nothing more to observe about the 
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mine, Sleepy Bob led the way at the doctor's request 
in the direction of the Missouri River, but two miles 
distant. Dr. McCall had made his preparations for 
a week's stay, and realizing the impossibility of his 
sojourning with any comfort within the half-built 
cabin on the claim, doubtless felt himself most 
seriously disappointed. At length he expressed his 
chagrin audibly. 

" I regret that I did not bring along a tent. If 
I decide to remain here a few days will you send 
me out one some time to-morrow ? " 

Sleepy Bob turned in the saddle to look at the 
doctor to better comprehend the request. 

" What fur ? " he said at length. 

" I think I should like to camp out a day or so 
before returning to camp," said Dr. McCall, adding :- 
" Perhaps I shall prospect a bit also." 

" Didn't I never tell ye of the nest I found out here, 
Doc } " queried Bob. 

** No," said Dr. McCall, " you never did." 

"Didn't I never tell ye that I never finished 
buildin' on the claim 'cause I diskivered it wasn't 
necessary ? " 

"No," repeated Dr. McCall, "you never did." 

"Well," said Sleepy Bob, turning about in the 
saddle again, " I'll do it now. It's where I always 
put up when I'm out here, and there hain't no better 
spot whatsomever 'n it. I call it my cabin. Doc, 
though it's a cave, and it's got some surprises fur 
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ye that'll make yer eye water. We're almost 
there." 

Dr. McCall glanced furtively at his companion, 
as the latter led the way across a series of low, green 
foothills towards the huge, pine-covered mountain 
that, bowed like an elephant's back, and so called 
in Last Chance because of this resemblance, seemed 
to bar all further progress ahead. A band of ante- 
lope approached to within easy pistol-shot as Sleepy 
Bob, setting the example, dismounted at its base. 

" Now," said he, beaming down upon the doctor 
as he tethered the animals they had ridden to a 
convenient tree, "you wouldn't think that the river 
you wanted to see was less'n a hundred yards from 
here, would ye ? An' you wouldn't think fur a minit 
that after we've clem a few feet, say ten, that we 'ud 
have a level walk to reach it, would ye ?" 

"I confess," said the doctor, glancing upward 
and then about him, " that I scarcely would." 

" And jist there ye'd fool yerself," said Sleepy Bob 
with a good-humored grin. " Now toiler me." 

He ascended the granite side of the mountain a 
few feet, and then sat himself down upon a wide 
shelf of rock, where, embowered by the buds and 
blossoms of a large clump oE wild syringas, he 
awaited the appearance of his somewhat distressed 
companion. Then as Dr. McCall took a seat be- 
side him, he said, pointing straight ahead : 

" See the view, Doc, and see what one man could 
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do here agin the whole gulch in case of a e-mer- 
gency." 

Dr. McCall looked as directed. Beyond the low 
foothills they had just crossed the valley lay, tinted 
with varied colors at times as clouds drifted before 
the sun, and merging itself finally some fifteen miles 
distant into the ravines and gulches of Last Chance, 
behind which again a rugged mass of mountain 
loomed. Smoke, .ascending straight upward from 
the cabins of the camp, was clearly visible, and to 
Dr. McCall seemed scarcely a hundred yards away. 

" No approach from nowheres," continued Sleepy 
Bob, in whose unpoetical head the maneuvers of 
war seemingly held sway. " Can't reach ye from 
no side 'ceptin' in front — ^jist where ye want 'em. 
And now here," he added, suddenly rising and part- 
ing the bushes, *^ is the cave. Jist come inside and 
listen. " 

As soon as his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom 
Dr. McCall noted with amazement the roomy in- 
terior of the cavern. The walls exuded not a 
particle of damp, but wide and high at all points so 
far as he could determine at first seemed dry as lime 
rock, of which indeed they seemed composed. 
After this glimpse within he obeyed Bob's injunc- 
tion. A series of low wailing sounds proceeded 
from some point evidently some distance off, which 
gradually assumed a weird sort of harmony not un- 
like the far-away echo of a latter-day calliope. Its 
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tones alternately swelled and hushed, though never 
so completely as to entirely cease their musical 
murmur, the general effect being decidedly agree- 
able, though somewhat startling, to the ear. 

** In God's name," whispered Dr. McCall, " what's 
that ? " 

" My organ," said Sleepy Bob. " It's what I goes 
to sleep by when I'm out this way. Hain't she a 
hummer ? " 

" Indeed, yes," said Dr. McCall. " It is won- 
derful. Why, I never heard the like before. Can 
we reach it ? " 

" One minute," said Sleepy Bob. " Now, see 
here ; you are a partner o' mine. Doc, and though 
it's a bit late to speak I want'r say a word. No man 
under the sun, I may venture to say, ever saw or 
heard o' this cave. Now, therefore, we have. It's 
ourn. We're pards here's well's in the claim. 
Gimme yer word honor ye won't split about this. 
Why ? 'Cause some time, who knows, one o' us — 
me, p'raps — '11 want to cache himself here fur a 
while, till everything's O K again. One can't tell 
what'll happen in the future — see it? And this 
here is a fort I ' 

'* I promise," said Dr. McCall, after a moment's 
evident reflection. " Still I fail to quite catch your 
object ; however, there's my hand, I shall not be 
the first to mention it." 

" Come on," said Sleepy Bob, without furUier 
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ado leading the way down the cave. " It's a leetle 
dark just below here a ways, but we won^t need no 
light, as I'll show ye soon. " 

A distance of seventy-five yards from its mouth 
they paused in front of a reef of rock that seemed 
to forbid their further effort. Here, too, it was so 
dark that Dr. McCall utilized the hand free of Bob's 
shoulder to feel about his pockets for a match. 

" One minute, " said Sleepy Bob, comprehending 
the other's intention. " Afore you strike a light, 
tell me one thing. How much furder off d'ye think 
the organ is ? " 

" Some distance," returned Dr. McCall, "since 
it hasn't perceptibly increased its volume of 
sound." 

" Strike yer light, Doc," said Sleepy Bob, chuck- 
ling. " Strike yer light ; it's right afore ye." 



II. 

A FOOT from the floor Dr. McCall observed a 
score of tiny apertures, each varying from the 
lathers in size and shape, while the wall itself above 
them presented the pipe-like appearance of a mam- 
moth organ. The corrugations extended to the 
ceiling of the cavern, and thence it could readily be 
conjectured, beyond to the summit of the elephant's 
back to terminate in the cool region inhabited alone 
by the elk and mountain-sheep. 
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"Funny, hain't it?" said Sleepy Bob, continuing 
to chuckle as the doctor nearly exhausted his stock 
of matches in an examination of its grotesque fea- 
tures. " Them big pipes, and sich little noise." 

" To think," said Dr. McCall, " to think that the 
volume of sound is no greater here at its source 
than back there yards away, puzzles me. But I 
can think it over at my leisure. Are we stopped 
here ? Where is the river you promised me ? " 

" Come on," said Sleepy Bob, " only stoop when 
I do, and we'll git there." He led off to the right, 
soon entering a low narrow passageway, to escape 
whose difficulty they were compelled indeed to 
stoop, and through this they marched in a serpen- 
tine course for a few yards until their eyes caught 
the daylight a trifling distance ahead. A moment 
later they stood just without the cave, with the yel- 
low waters of the Missouri surging at their feet 
Opposite them the river's bank met, a rod back, the 
straight wall of what formed a part of the canyon ; 
above them rose a perpendicular shaft of granite 
whose top denied them view. A crudely built boat 
or yawl, undeniably the handicraft of Sleepy Bob, 
with line fastened about the solitary bowlder lying 
near, swung to and fro, retreated and approached, 
and twirled about playfully in the descending ed- 
dies, as the fancy of the water dictated. 

" Now," said Sleepy Bob, as his companion con- 
tinued to contemplate the scene, " now, Doc, in case 
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the fort is stormed in front, here's the rear. And 
furder'n that, if it gits too hot inside, and they fol- 
lers a man too close, why right here we can choke 
'em off." 

Sleepy Bob drew the doctor's attention to a huge 
slab of rock loosened from the rest that, perched 
insecurely just above the aperture of the cavern 
near which they stood, would in falling completely 
retard all further egress or ingress to or from the cave. 
Its prodigious weight and size would prove an effec- 
tual barrier ; and Dr. McCall observed also it would 
easily fall from the effect of the slightest push or 
jar. He eyed it a moment, and then turned to 
Bob. 

** It'll stay there, I reckon," said the latter, antici- 
pating the question, " till the fort in front is took." 

" Is that your work ? " asked Dr. McCall, point- 
ing to the boat. 

" Yes." 

" Is it safe ? " 

" Nothin' safer." 

" What do you use it for ? " 

" Prospectin'," said Sleepy Bob. " You see the 
sandbars and t'other bars are frequent about here, 
and I've got an idee as dust is to be got fur the 
gittin'. Up the river about two mile I got colors 
not long sence. You can use the boat if you want'r, 
only be keerful, as there's rapids a way^ below 
here." 
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" Thank you," said Dr. McCall. " I shall be 
careful." 

" And now," said Bob, presently leading the way 
back to the syringa bush, '^ I can git back to camp 
in jist about good time fur my shift at Henry's. 
I'll tell the boys what asks about you that you're 
stuck on the mine. Doc, and won't be back fur a 
week." 

Dr. McCall pretended not to note the ironical 
pleasantry of this remark, nor to have observed 
Bob's clumsy effort to conceal his grin behind the 
palm of his hand, and, with a wave of his own, said 
simply : 

" Very well ; you will oblige me." 

And then, simultaneously with Sleepy Bob's de- 
parture, he carried to the cave the various articles 
he had brought out with him, made a supper off the 
bacon and bread the bundle contained, and after- 
ward sat himself down upon his roll of blankets and 
took up his flute. Until long after midnight he sat 
thus, trilling melodies one upon another to the 
weird accompaniment of the " organ," near the rear 
of the cave, an accompaniment made more weird 
at intervals by the soughing of the night wind 
through the syringa bush and the occasional 
screeching howls of marauding coyotes without. 
The atmosphere of genuine liberty surrounded him. 
It was the beginning with him, since birth, of his 
most enjoyable week. 
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Nevertheless, when Dr. McCall returned to Last 
Chance after his brief period of recreation the peo- 
ple thereabouts thought that he seemed pleased to 
once again renew his obligation and fealty to the 
restraints imposed by even tha^ semi-civilized camp. 
The instinct to flee from captivity is but little more 
powerful than that which urges a return. Doubt- 
less Dr. McCall, like the prisoners of Newgate of 
whom history tells, possessed this instinct, and like 
them further experienced a strange pleasure in com- 
ing back to his prison. At all events he seemed 
more cheerful than ever. His hearty laugh was 
more contagious than before, and every pound of 
his excessive avoirdupois thereafter shook the 
greater. 

Colonel Bill Steppes, as September approached, 
began to say to Jim Cowle after one of the doctor's 
casual visits : 

" That Doc — that Doc ; to hear him laff is better'n 
a square meal ! " Which high praise was warmly 
seconded by Jim, of course. And in their growing 
admiration for Dr. McCall they even went so far as 
to seriously consult together over the advisability 
of selling him a third interest in their placers on 
terms that were positively low. But this idea, hav- 
ing been slept upon, was never again introduced 
between them. In truth, it had originated, as so 
many others of theirs had, from the demijohn, and 
in consequence only held good till morning. 
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Dr. McCall knew nothing ot all this ; but even if 
he had been made aware of its purport, it would 
have been doubtful if he could have raised enough 
funds to obtain therewith a clear title to the tools 
(let alone the rest) used in the claims. His prac- 
tise indeed brought him scarcely enough to meet 
his monthly board bills at the Miners' Home, and 
any one of a less hopeful disposition than he would 
have taken down the death's-head sign long before, 
and gone to work in the mines. On the morning 
of the 5th of September, as daylight cleared away 
the gloom of night. Dr. McCall was awakened in 
his office rear room, wherein on a cot he slept, by 
the sound of rustling paper at the back door. Dr. 
McCall rose hurriedly and looked out. The figure 
of a woman, he noted, had just disappeared within 
the lingering shadows about Pete's Place and the 
Red Light. A crumpled piece of paper lay at his 
foot, which the doctor mechanically picked up. On 
this was scrawled : 

"bob wants You out To His caben, doc. 
MacAlL right awa. bobs Hurtt." 

He had scarcely deciphered this when Colonel 
Bill Steppes and Jim Cowle, both partly undressed, 
appeared before him, each holding in his hand a 
navy of the largest pattern, with Jim's a trifle the 
longest, and decidedly the ugliest. 

" We winged him. Doc," said the former, as the 
doctor observed their attire and weapons with su^- 
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prise. " And he broke straight for here. Where is 
the cuss ? I want to finish him. " 

'« Who ? " said Dr. McCall. 

" Sleepy Bob," growled Colonel Steppes. " Hain't 
he here ? " 

" No," said Dr. McCall, " he isn't. What's the 
trouble ? " 

** Why the cuss tried to git into our place and 
steal our wad. If he comes, Doc, send us word^ 
will ye ? He'll want you sure, for I winged him 
plain ! The blood's stickin' to the cabin-winder. 
And now come on, Jim : the cuss can't be fur off, 
can he ? " 

They plunged into the last remaining shadow be- 
hind Pete's Place and disappeared. Dr. McCall 
then reread the note several times, glanced in the 
direction of the retreating men in evident thought 
for a brief space of time, and finally dressed him- 
self and leisurely walked down to the Home for 
breakfast. Here he nodded in an abstracted way 
to those about him, until, at the conclusion of the 
meal, he seemed to suddenly recall himself, and 
after rising he hurried back to his office, where he 
hastily prepared a bundle into which he placed, 
with abundant care and caution, his case of surgical 
instruments. Then, as these arrangements were 
completed, he went down the gulch to the Colonel's 
cabin, where he found both Bill and Jim at break- 
fast. 
1% 
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"Tell me all about it," said Dr. McCall, with an 
air ol friendly interest, "and perhaps I may be 
able to assist you to find Bob. You have not 
caught him yet ? " 

" No, we hain't," said Colonel Steppes, with a 
yawn, the result of his interrupted night's rest; 
"and Doc, where the cuss got to beats me- I'd 
give a few thousand o' the hundred he tried to steal 
jist to git within ten foot o' him. But Bob ain't as 
sleepy as he looks, and though I did wing him " — > 
Colonel Steppes broke off to show the doctor the 
blood-stains by the window as an evidence of the 
fact — " though I did wing him, and though we did 
foller him — Jim and me — a minute arterwards, 
where is he ? — where did he go ? " 

"I see," said the doctor, gravely; "but how 
could he have learned that you had received the 
greenbacks from Salt Lake f " 

" Why, I re-collect. Doc, only yesterday, the cuss 
was standin' by when I was tryin' to buy Brad's 
ground next to ourn here. Brad asked me if we'd 
shipped our clean-up yit, and if I was purpared to 
pay in greens. I remember I slapped my belt and 
says, 'That's all right, Brad — the greens is here,' 
O' course, Bob heered the hull thing." 

" A bad plan," said Dr. McCall, more gravely 
still. "Though to be sure one's money is vastly 
more safe on one's person, strapped to his body in 
the manner you have suggested, than so much gold- 
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dust would be, hidden and buried about one's 
cabin. One is compelled to leave his cabin at 
times, but never his person — true, you are right, 
boys. Still the camp should have a bank." 

Colonel Steppes looked full at Dr. McCall for 
several moments without a word, while Jim Cowle's 
bleared eye followed an instant later. Then the 
former said earnestly : 

" Why, Doc, there's forty o' *em. Three at the 
Rosy-Posy, two at Pete's Place, four at Crazy 
Mike's, six at Jo's saloon and a dozen more betwixt 
Hunched Harry's and the White House." 

^^To say nothin' o' Whisperin' Bill's and the 
Break o' Day, " added Jim Cowle. 

"I mean/' said Dr. McCall, preserving his 
gravity, and with ready tact ; " I mean one of these 
common affairs one sees in the States, with a cash- 
ier, you recollect, and all that. However, it doesn't 
matter in the least. I've got something here to 
show you. See this." 

He produced the crumpled slip of paper from his 
pocket and handed it to Colonel Steppes. 

"Well, by thunder!" ejaculated the Colonel, 
" he's out to that claim o' his'n ! I never once 
thought o' that. How did ye git this. Doc ? " 

" One of the young ladies at Henry's — across from 
me — I think, intended to slip the note beneath the 
door, but dropped it on the step at your approach 
a while back." 
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" The devil ! " said Colonel Steppes, " then we 
was follerin' a female, Jim ! " Jim blinked his 
bleared eye in evident embarrassment over this news, 
while the Colonel, after staring hard at Dr. McCall 
for a full minute, continued : " But where is his 
cabin ? The note says his cabin. Where is it ? " 

" Out near the Missouri,'* said Dr. McCall. " He 
swindled me — duped me into buying a half interest 
in an alleged claim out there ; I know the spot well. 
Get yourselves ready and we'll go out." 

By noon the trio were making a cautious approach 
toward the half-built cabin on the deserted claim. 
With a solitary foot-hill between them and it, they 
paused ; presently, leaving Bill and Jim to skirt the 
hill on foot, with their rifles ready for any and every 
emergency, Dr. McCall, also dismounted, and, in 
the character of a friend to the besieged, and ex- 
pected, went over the hill and descended straight 
to the claim. The same dozen coyotes, more 
pinched-looking and astounded than ever, slunk 
away as before, as the doctor made his way to the 
cabin, which he found empty of course. Then he 
shouted to the others to come forward. 

At sight of the vacant cabin Colonel Steppes 
breathed audibly his rage and disappointment, while 
Jim glowered about him in murderous wrath. 

"The sneakin' cuss mebbe seed us comin*,'* 
said the former, " and took to the hills." 

' ' No," said Dr. McCall, '' the cabin shows that 
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he hasn't been here at all. He may be still at the 
campy too badly wounded to leave, or else waiting 
for dark to steal away. Or he may have started for 
here and have fallen down on the way. Let me 
see." 

And saying this, Dr. McCall meditated for several 
minutes, finally adding : 

" By taking different routes back to the camp, boys, 
you might run across him ; but should you fail it 
might be well to inquire at Heavy Henry's for the 
woman who left the note. Be discreet — perhaps she 
is harboring him." 

" And what'll you • do, Doc ? " asked Colonel 
Steppes^ apparently pleased at the plan. 

** I shall stay here. If Bob makes his appearance 
here within the next few days FU attend to his cap- 
ture, never fear." 

Dr. McCall stood on the crest of the foothill until 
the pair showed mere dots in the distance, and then 
he remounted his horse and rapidly proceeded to 
the cave. 

An hour later, as Sleepy Bob lay listening to the 
murmurs of the wind without and the soft mystic 
harmonies of the organ within, peacefully resting 
after having undergone the pain attendant upon the 
extraction of a bullet from his right leg and its sub- 
sequent dressing at the doctor's hands, he was some- 
what startled and perplexed at the unexpected query 
of his companion, The latter had been eying him 
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contemplatively lor some time. " Bob," said Dr. 
McCall, " do you know the ' Suwanee River ' ? Could 
you learn to play it on the flute ? " 

Sleepy Bob raised his heavy eyelids with mechan- 
ical effort and stared, 

" I reckon I could," he said at length. " I know 
the tune all right ; but why? " 

"Presently," returned the doctor, with an impa< 
tient wave of his hand. "All in good time. Now, 
see here, such a clumsyeffort as you made in Last 
Chance deserves death. But I have saved yourlife. 
Your intended victims will never know anything of 
your present whereabouts, since it has proved for you 
a fortunate thing that I knew which cabin was meant 
in that girl's note. By the way, how deep was she 
in the plot ? " 

Sleepy Bob's eyelids fell again and he remained 
silent for a space. " I'll tell ye, Doc, since ye've 
proved a friend, but whatever happens don't let no 
harm come to her. She was waitin' at the foot 'o 
the gulch fur me to come, and as I passed I told 
her to go back and write the note. Doc, she's my 
wife, though nobody but us three and Parson Red 
knows it. We intended to skip together." 

"You are a great fool. Bob," said the doctor, "to 
have made such an attempt in Last Chance. Know- 
ing that Colonel Steppes carried the money " 

" A hundred thousand, Doc," interjected Sleepy 
Bob. " Just think— a hundred thousand I " 
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" Knowing that he carried this money in a belt 
fastened to his waist," pursued Dr. McCall, ** you 
knew that you would be compelled to kill in order 
to secure it, which proves too that you are a villain. 
They were two and you one. Had you taken a few 
observations of their cabin — something you evi- 
dently failed to do — you would have seen how well 
fortified it is with chains and bolts, and realized the 
utter impracticability of attempting to force an en- 
trance. They could never be successfully robbed 
in Last Chance. No doubt in my mind but that Jim 
Cowle carries half the money about with him, since 
I am well acquainted with their partnership methods. 

What you should have done therefore " Dr. 

McCall suddenly broke off at this juncture, only to 
add an instant later : 

" Bob, my f rend, you're destined for the Vigilantes." 
With which gloomy prediction, he dismissed the sub- 
ject for the remainder of the day, leaving Bob, de- 
spite the added suffering caused him by the remark, 
to sink into a much needed, though restless, slumber. 



III. 



Shortly after the doctor's return to Last Chance 
with the news — which by this time, having been su- 
perseded by several shooting scrapes and one conse- 
quent funeral with the likelihood of another, was in- 
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teresting to but few — that Bob had failed to turn 
up as per appointment, the rumoi spread that in his 
efiEorts to find that individual he had run across a 
*' whistling" cave, a cave that played regular tunes 
like an orchestra, and tunes, too, that were familiar 
to the residents of the gulch. It seemed incredible ; 
indeed, a great many shrewdly stated it tobe in their 
belief but one of the doctor's jokes, or " joshes," as 
Last Chance more aptly termed an individual's fab- 
rications, though as many more gave the story their 
most implicit credence, being satisfied to believe 
fully in anything, no matter how improbable, that 
was alleged to exist in the unique region in which 
they dwelt. And Red Bill even went so far as to 
assert that such things as whistling caves were com- 
mon in Colorado and he'd even heard 'em as far east 
as Nebraska, and Red Bill's word, assisted by his 
record, known to all, of eight men killed, carried irre- 
sistible conviction to bis audience wherever and 
whenever he told the tale. 

As for Dr. McCall, when questioned, he modestly 
stated that the rumor was true. He had discovered 
a genuine whistling cave ; but through fear of hav- 
ing his mere word doubted by his fellow-citizens of 
Last Chance, he cared to say little about it until 
the truth should be attested to by others as well as 
himself. This was such a reasonable proposition 
on his part that its cogitation among the skeptic 
frateniity had the effect to bring to him numbenof 
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new adherents from their ranks. A whistling cave, 
being an innovation in the way of amusement there- 
aboutSy caused the people of the gulch to await with 
eager expectancy the result of the proposed investi- 
gation. So many, indeed, sought places on the in- 
vestigating committee — which Dr. McCall for some 
unknown reason limited to three — that the doctor 
was forced to leave his office at times and flee to 
the cabin of Colonel Steppes to avoid the rush. 

At length, a week after his return, Dr. McCall let 
out the fact that the committee had been selected. 
He told every one interested that he had given each 
application its due consideration, and had at length 
decided upon inviting Colonel Bill Steppes, his 
partner, Jim Cowle, and the Sheriff, Con Bull, to 
accompany him out to the cave on the following 
morning. 

These selections generally met the popular ap- 
proval, and the few who remarked in an undertone 
that Con couldn't distinguish music when he heard 
it, and that Jim was equally obtuse when it came to 
knowing the difference between a military band and 
a cow-bell, these few were forced to admit that Col- 
onel Steppes, at least, was a rare musician, as his 
oft-repeated performances of the **Suwanee River," 
•* Arkansas Traveler " and other soulful strains 
upon the violin, to which they had at all times lis- 
tened with delight, had proved ; and everybody 
knew that Con and Jim were honest and would tell 
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the truth. Hence, with the matter definitely, and 
in the main satisfactorily, settled, the disappointed 
applicants awaited patiently the result. 

"To think, Jim," said Colonel Steppes that night 
as the two prepared to retire, " to think of the Doc. 
a-sayin' that the thing played the * Swaney River.' 
It sounds joshy, don't it ? " 

And the Colonel's air showing conclusively that 
he alone was competent to render that melody as it 
should be rendered, Jim promptly responded : 

"There hain't nothin/ Bill, dead nor alive, what 
can play that chune but you. There hain't; and 
there hain't, furthermore, no use to deny it ! " 

The probability of Colonel Steppes denying the 
statement was not apparent even to Jim, though it 
pleased him, in his loyalty to his partner, to think 
so for the moment. They then took a silent night- 
cap from the demijohn beneath the bunk and, 
expectant of the morrow, turned in. 

At eight o'clock on the following morning the 
quartet rode slowly out of Last Chance, followed by 
the shouts of the all-night habitues of the various 
resorts who lined the street along their route. Dr. 
McCall was in high spirits, though somewhat pale 
and nervous. At the foot of the gulch he turned 
in his saddle and took a brief look at the death's- 
head sign that swung in the morning breeze before 
his office door ; after which, he felt carefully within 
the pocket of bis overcoat that, strapped to his sad- 
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die, held a somewhat bulky package of a bottle shape, 
and which he evidently desired to note was safe. 
Then, from time to time, he shot an anxious, troubled 
glance ahead at the Elephant's Back, toward which 
they slowly approached. Still, through it all, he 
managed admirably to preserve to all outward ap- 
pearances the gay humor with which he had started. 
Both the Colonel and Jim found amusement in his 
every utterance, and even Con Bull's almost ex- 
pressionless countenance took on the semblance of 
a grin now and then. 

As they neared their destination Colonel Steppes 
nodded his head once toward the right and re- 
marked : 

" Just over there a couple o' mile is Bob's cabin. 
You recollect Bob, don't you, boys ? " 

Colonel Steppes propounded the query with the 
air of one who, but vaguely recalling the individual 
himself, as though the subject had lapsed into a 
reminiscence, had his serious doubts concerning 
the memory of those whom he addressed. 

Jim Cowle nodded an emphatic affirmative, while 
Con Bull said quietly : " I feel that I'm goin' to git 
Sleepy Bob some o' these days afore I drop off." 

Dr. McCall then added, with a peculiar smile : 

" I hope so, fervently." 

A hundred feet from the base of the mountain 
the party, led by the doctor, dismounted, and thence 
proceeded on foot toward the cave. Glancing up- 
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ward, Dr. McCall noticed at the moment that the 
clump of syringa bushes swayed and rustled beyond 
the limit prescribed by the slight breeze then stirring, 
and he Irowned. However, a sharp glance at his 
companions convinced him that he alone had ob- 
served the circumstance. 

" I don't see no hole," exclaimed Colonel Steppes, 
scaling the mountain with a look. " Hain't none 
here, is they ? " 

" Within twenty feet of you, Colonel, is the 
whistling cave," said Dr. McCall. " That bush up 
there covers and hides the entrance." 

" The devil ! " said Colonel Steppes. 

" I scrambled up there to escape the grizzly that 
got curious about me," continued the doctor, smil- 
ing. " I told you about that before, you know ; 
how I made the discovery. Now follow me." 

With his overcoat slung carefully upon his 
shoulder, Dr McCall then, with an alacrity unusual 
to one of his prodigious weight, mounted to the bush, 
the trio following, and there paused to regain breath. 

" I hope that infernal bear is out of the neighbor- 
hood," he said, after a moment's space ; " he might 
stampede the horses if he comes nosing about again, 
as he's apt to do. Then, too, there might be more 
of his stamp about here." 

Dr. McCall looked straight at Con Bull as he 
said this, and, perceiving himself addressed, the 
Sheriff felt it incumbent upon him to reply. 
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" Mebbe I'd better keep a lookout while you fel- 
lows go in/' he said. 

Dr. McCall thought a moment and then remarked 
carelessly : 

* * Perhaps that would be best. Some of us will 
be out again presently, and then your turn will come. 
Keep a good lookout, Con." 

The Sheriff half grinned at the receipt of this 
mild counsel, as though he regarded the suggestion 
as somewhat in the nature of a joke, while the doctor, 
having noted its effect, bestowed a lingering glance 
upon the view about to close in upon him, and 
then resolutely led the way in. Ten feet from the 
entrance Dr. McCall deftly slipped the package his 
overcoat contained into a convenient pocket at his 
side, a moment afterward saying : ** Hush ! " 

With eyes endeavoring to pierce the gloom be- 
yond, the trio paused. The wavering, halting notes 
of an air resembling, indeed, the " Suwanee River," 
came floating towards them, accompanied by a series 
of chords, low, weird and musical, and breathing so 
pronouncedly of the supernatural as to startle 
Colonel Steppes into uttering an involuntary ex- 
clamation. 

" Great God ! " he murmured. " What is it ? " 

Dr. McCall smiled ; a smile which for a brief 
moment softened the harsh glint of the eyes he 
bent upon the pair. 

" Let us see," he said. 
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Colonel Steppes partly shivered, while Jim Cowle 
drew a deep breath. 

** There are no pit-falls in the cave," continued 
Dr. McCall in a low tone of voice, '* not a single one. 
Have no fear." 

At the word " fear," so artfully put, both the Col- 
onel and Jim advanced. Fear, indeed ! — as though 
they, Bill Steppes, and his partner, Jim Cowle, were 
afraid of anything under the sun ! 

Nevertheless, as they approached further into the 
mysterious, gloomy recesses of the cavern, some 
powerful instinct, which they failed to successfully 
combat, impelled them both to shrink back at times, 
and caused their steps to lag as deeper in they went. 
It was only when the doctor — as they felt rather 
than saw — ^paused at length, that the benefit to be 
obtained by having a torch presented itself to their 
minds. At the occurrence of the thought it also 
struck them that some part of the music hadceased. 
They stopped short and listened. The wavering air 
so distinctly heard by them at the outset had cer- 
tainly ceased, and only the weird harmony that ac- 
companied it continued to greet them. The idea of 
retreat vaguely presented itself. Colonel Steppes 
drew his hand across his forehead and was startled 
at the touch ; but neither moved. A moment later 
both Bill and Jim gave vent to a deep sigh of relief 
and felt disposed to chuckle over their childishness 
just past, as the doctor near by said suddenly : 
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" Here ! " 

But just then they Celt themselves seized, while 
something like a rag, dripping with moisture and 
possessed of a peculiar odor, was pressed simul- 
taneously against their faces. And though both Bill 
and Jim struggled hard and endeavored to cry out 
as soon as they recognized their predicament, they 
felt their strength to be vanishing, their breathing 
interrupted, their senses leaving, and presently they 
both sank down, limp and insensible, upon the 
cavern floor. The silence of the next few minutes 
was broken by the crash of broken glass, as that of 
a bottle fallen, accompanied by an oath, and the 
voice of the doctor said quietly : 

" Never mind, my friend ; no hurry. Have you 
got the belt ? " 

"I'm gittin' it/' growled Sleepy Bob. 

" Well, take his weapons, too ; we may need them 
on the journey." 

In five minutes' time Dr. McCall and Sleepy Bob, 
the one pale, the other red from their late exertions, 
emerged from the rear of the cave and threw their 
several bundles, consisting of belts and revolvers, 
into the boat. The latter person then sprang back 
to give the loosened rock above the cavern aperture 
a push. 

" My flute," said Dr. McCall suddenly. " Take 
a moment and run back and get it, Bob. You 
know where you dropped it." 
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" Damn. the flute ! " said Sleepy Bob. 

" No, we don't leave till I have it," returned the 
doctor firmly. "It won't take you half a minute, 
and it might take me half an hour. I must have 
it.'' 

Sleepy Bob gave himself no time to think, as) 
after glancing at the doctor's countenance and not- 
ing its determined expression on the subject, he 
obeyed the command so far as to re-enter the cave. 
At the point where their two victims lay he groped 
about on the floor until his hand touched the instru- 
ment. He had flung it down here in order to obey 
the signal the doctor had given a few minutes 
back. 

Sleepy Bob hurriedly grasped the flute and pre- 
pared to return ; then a horrible idea seized upon 
him. What if his companion should feel inclined 
to entrap him ? Weaponless himself, since his re- 
volver lay with those of Bill and Jim in the boat, 
and cut off at the rear, he would And himself left to 
confront two enemies within, who would doubtless 
awaken by and by, and one at the main entrance 
looking out towards Last Chance — and that one, of 
all others, the Sheriff and Chief of the vigilantes, 
Con Bull ! 

Sleepy Bob's eyes started, and his bristly red 
hair fairly pulled, as though Death's fingers akeady 
had it in a clutch, and then with a semi-hysterical 
gasp he sped towards the rear. He could still see 
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the daylight streaming in^ and a trifle ashamed and 
humiliated at his frightened attitude, he was just at 
the point of advancing less precipitately when a loud 
rumbling accompanied by rapidly increasing gloom 
struck his senses. Then a frightful jar ensued and 
the darkness grew profound. Bob's head swam as 
he stumbled forward, and he fell upon his knees 
near the closed rear entrance of his cherished fort. 
Here a faint ray of light entered where the massive 
rock had been glazed in its descent, and here Bob 
eagerly pressed his dry lips to whisper. 

"Doc," he said imploringly, "Doc — old pal, 
stop the josh. The thing's gone far enough ! Open 
up, in the name o' God ! " 

He could hear the other's movements about the 
boat ; but not a word was vouchsafed him in return. 
He repeated the prayer in a louder key and with a 
voice inflected with the pain — touching and heart- 
rending — of fading hope. The movements outside 
the barrier went on quietly as before. The surging 
sound of the yellow waters of the river occasionally 
interrupted, but never drowned them ; to Bob's acute 
sense of hearing nothing indeed could silence them. 
Presently a footstep approached, and the doctor's 
voice, strange, cheerless, and dominated by an 
exultant ring, said calmly : 

" Bob, my friend, the whole tranasction is a de- 
cided success. I give you back my half interest in 

our rich claim, and you can use it as a burial-ground 
12 
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— ^you'll need it presently. I promised myself that 
you would from the first day I saw it, and Colonel 
Steppes has agreed to see you planted there when 
caught. And you're caught : good-by, my friend ! " 

The footsteps retreated to the boat, followed soon 
afterward by the plashing sound of oars striking the 
water. This sound grew fainter and fainter to Bob's 
sense of hearing, until at length it ceased altogether 
to be heard ; silenced by the nearer surge of the Mis- 
souri, and the distinct moaning of the organ, whose 
plaintive chords broke in upon the despairing man 
like a funeral knell. He rose to his feet heavily, 
dazed but determined, and walked unsteadily for- 
ward, past the insensible pair along his route, and 
only paused for a moment at the syringa bush to 
peer out. The cold, gray eyes of the Sheriff were 
fastened upon it, and fascinated by their glance, 
his nerves weakened and his brain befogged, he 
parted its branches and stepped without. Thus did 
Sleepy Bob surrender. 

About a year later, as Colonel Steppes and Jim 
Cowle returned from the bank — one of the common 
affairs that kept a cashier and employed states' 
methods in its transactions — after having deposited 
their season's clean-up, they met with Con Bull, 
near the Miners' Home. A cloud of dust envelop- 
ing the foot of the gulch, betokened the presence 
thereabouts of the incoming stage-coach, and the 
eyes of the Colonel began to bulge at the sight. 
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" Boys," he said, fearfully, " IVe got a hunch ! 
I hain't had one since that infernal Doc came in 
that day. Mebbe it's him a-comin' back, who 
knows ? " 

Jim Cowle's dull, bleared eyes again expressed 
his anxious solicitude at this, and he followed the 
Colonel's look down the gulch. Con Bull, at the 
bare idea of Dr. McCall's return, mechanically trans- 
ferred his navy from the rear pocket of his overalls 
to a more convenient one in front and grimly awaited 
the result of the speculation. 

" You will recollect," pursued Colonel Steppes, 
" that the hunch I got that day more'n a year ago 
said plain as daylight to look out for a letter or sum- 
pin' from Mag back in Michigan. And I didn't 
git nothin'. Then we concluded that the pilgrim, 
in the light o' subsekent events, was re-sponsible 
for the hunch. Hence this'n I've got now means 
the Doc again, 'r I'm the cussedest sneak in camp." 

** I wish it would mean that," said Jim Cowle. 

" Why," said Colonel Steppes, ** we wouldn't never 
git our hundred thousan' back again if it did. O, 
if only Brad hadn't fooled around so long over that 
sale the cussed Doc wouldn't have got a cent. If 
ever suckers lived, Jim, you and me is one ! " 

" Damn the money. Bill," said Jim Cowle, " if we 
can only git him — eh. Con ? " 

The Sheriff nodded his head in brusque approval. 

" Yes," said Colonel Steppes, belligerently, " or 
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any other fat cuss ! I'm dowa on the whole herd 
o' big stomachs ; wouldn't give a one of 'em over 
two hundred pounds weight a sliver o' bacon, nor a 
bit o'sour dough to save myself from the coyotes ! " 

Just here the stage-coach rattled up and the Col- 
onel, growing visibly paler, murmured in Jim's ear : 

" It's the Doc, I'm sure." 

But he had scarcely completed the utterance be- 
fore the coach stopped and a female's head appeared 
and shot him a glance. 

" By thunder ! " Colonel Steppes feebly ejaculated 
at the sight, and then fell backward in the arms of 
his faithful partner Jim. 



TWO MEN OF THE MARIAS. 



I. 

Bill Watts, seated carelessly on the edge of his 
bunk, tilted his broad-brimmed hat a trifle further 
over his squinting gray eyes, and watched, hawk- 
like, the features of his employer. 

This was Bill's favorite attitude and occupation. 
The ranch duties done, and his loafing hour at hand, 
he generally employed it in studying the changing 
expressions of Mr. Durborroe's face. Somehow he 
could not determine whether he liked the latter or 
not. Mr. Durborroe's low, pleasant tones con- 
trasted disagreeably (to Bill Watts' mind) with his 
own coarse voice and rougher speech. The indefi- 
nable air of the other, suggesting, as it did, a vague 
refinement, quite often jar^d upon him. Then, too, 
the former's constantly cheerful frame of mind and 
optimistic assurances sounded at times out of place 
and tactless in the ears of one whose life had been 
a discouraging struggle since his early youth. These 
facts, coupled with the ever-present envy which 
success engenders in the minds of the disappointed, 
had given birth to a prejudiqe in the heart of BiU 

l8i 
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Watts that only the careless sociability of his sole 
companion kept from sudden and bitter explosion 
as the December days sped on. 

"There's sumpin about the feller I can't help but 
like," Mr. Watts would reflect on these occasions ; 
"sumpin, but I don't know exactly what." And 
with this lame conclusion he would mechanicaliy 
tilt his big embroidered hat a trifle further forward 
and squint in keener though still more puzzled 
fashion at his unconscious employer. 

As for the latter, his favorite attitude was that of 
leaning against the doorsill of the quaint, white- 
washed cabin, his smoking pipe held idly in his 
hand and with his mild brown eyes bent forward in 
placid gaze upon the landscape. 

And such a landscape I In the distance the 
snow-covered peaks of the Bear range, their base 
half -encircled with forests of pine ; nearer, the blue 
haze that hung just above the graceful windings of 
the Marias River, and nearer still the creek, which, 
seeking friendly converse at the former's banks, 
poured its gurgling whispers into the silent bosom 
of the other, as a child might prattle confidingly to 
its parent Then the valley, brown and green, and 
broken here and there by clusters of buoyant 
willow, and lastly the scattered herd of contented, 
fat and lazy cattle, browsing indifferently about, 
like plethoric epicures over an unnecessary dessert 

Having taken in these details a multitude of 
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times, one might reasonably conclude that the view 
must eventually pall upon the master of the ranch. 
It would seem impossible that one's complacency 
could so long withstand the strain. The human 
mind is fickle, and emotions, to maintain a health- 
ful equipoise, demand at times a change. Never- 
theless, Mr. Durborroe remained passively the same 
through it all. He could enjoy the sight day after 
day because of the hope, or rather, certainty, which 
he constantly entertained. This certainty was that 
in the following May his absent sweetheart in the 
" States " was to become a rightful sharer of the 
view. And with this thought ever before his mind 
he added a brighter charm to the picture by fancy- 
ing her present whenever he took up his post at the 
door-sill and gazed without. He saw her every- 
where : moving gracefully in and out the clumps of 
willows, gathering buttercups on the sloping foot- 
hills, or gracing with her innocent presence the 
rugged banks of the broader stream. Even the laws 
of changeful emotion grant dispensation to one in 
love, and banish themselves from sight till the 
fanciful becomes the real. 

The supreme content apparent in his attitude at 
length aroused a certain ambiguous hostility in Mr. 
Bill Watts. He tilted back his hat with a sudden 
aggressive gesture, and gave vent to a rasping, deri- 
sive cough. He was secretly pleased to find that it 
disturbed his employer's meditations. 
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" Tell you what, Bill," said Mr. Durborroe, light- 
ly, a long intercourse with Western men and man- 
ners having tempered his speech, *' those old settlers 
up around the fort told the truth about this section 
when they said that a cold or disagreeable winter 
had never been known to come to these parts. 
Here it is nearing January^ and not an inch of snow 
has fallen so far. And the thermometer keeps stick- 
ing pretty closely about the temperate mark right 
along. It looks as if I wasn't so foolish after all, 
putting all my accumulations into cattle — now, does 
it?" 

"No," said Bill Watts, a bit mollified by this 
complaisant speech, " no, it don't. " 

" There are over a thousand of as fine steers as 
the world ever saw," concluded Mr. Durborroe, 
waving his pipe in the direction of the valley, " and 
they cost me just an even ten dollars a head. Well," 
he added after a moment's pause, " Branigan didn't 
make such a bad bargain perhaps after all. They 
neyer could have wintered up in the Judith where 
he had 'em. " 

" Never," said Bill Watts in his hoarse voice. 

«* Never," repeated Durborroe, shutting his lips 
and speaking with the quiet emphasis peculiar to 
him. 

An interval of silence followed. Bill Watts cast 
another hawk-like glance at his employer, and noted 
the look of firmness and resolution which the other's 
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countenance betrayed at the moment. It was this 
expression, habitual to him when conversation 
lagged, that puzzled Bill Watts. It somehow evi- 
denced Durborroe's possession of a latent grit which 
was highly inconsistent with his milk-and-water air at 
other periods. What sort of a fellow was he, any- 
how ? But as Bill asked, himself the question the 
other broke in upon his thoughts. 

" Bill," said he, " I tell you what I wish you 
would do. I've got a letter here I'd like for you to 
mail. It's a long stretch of country over to Griggs- 
by's stage station — ^fifty miles, I guess — but you can 
take your favorite horse and make the trip, going 
and coming, in two days." 

"In one," said Bill gruffly, slightly swaggering, 
and jingling his spurs against the edge of his bunk ; 
'*in one, if you say so." 

" It's important," said Durborroe smilingly, " but 
hardly so important as that." 

" Start in the mornin' ? " queried Bill. 

His employer nodded, and then a desultory 
conversation followed, affecting the condition of 
hames, halters and other necessary, but decidedly 
uninteresting, appliances about the ranch. The 
horses, a little band of but three head, were next 
looked after, and then, it being Durborroe's turn at 
getting the evening meal he set about in his shirt- 
sleeves preparing it, softly whistling the quaint air, 
reminiscent of somebody's doleful reflections in the 
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"pen" at Deer Lodge, that he had heard from 
Bill's hoarse singing during their close companion- 
ship on the ranch. At bedtime, and just as the 
cowboy^s big spurs had tinkled their last tune for 
the day, Durborroe stepped forward to his bunk. 

" Bill, old man," he said, half jovially, half ear- 
nestly, " here's the letter, and for heaven's sake don't 
lose it. I doubt whether I could ever write another 
half so eloquent, Cupid's messenger must not be 
remiss or careless in his duty — ^you understand ? " 

Bill Watts raised himself upon his black-looking 
pillow, kicking the blankets to the foot of the bunk 
as a consequence of the effort, and after pulling the 
chair which held the bit of burning candle a trifle 
nearer, coolly read the address : 

" Miss Nellie Gibbons, 
" Care of Ebenezer Gibbons, Esq., 

"Hempstead, Ohio." 

Having mastered it, he as coolly blew out the 
light, despite his employer's presence, shuffled back 
upon the pillow, and finally pulled the blankets well 
up about his tanned throat and said with a yawn : 

** I'm Cupid, am I ? Um well, the first thing in 

the mornin'. " And soon afterward Mr. Durborroe 
heard, with an amused smile upon his lips, the very 
unsentimental and very uncupid-like snores of the 
cowboy as they penetrated to his bed in the adjoin* 
ing room. 
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At daybreak Mr. Durborroe was awake. He 
slowly left his bed, dressed, and entered the kitchen, 
the one remaining room of the house. A skillet, in 
which a few slices of bacon lay faintly sizzling, and 
a pot of coffee, the latter boiled to the dregs, stood 
upon the lids of a lukewarm stove. Mr. Durborroe 
stooped and opened the stove door. A half dozen 
baked potatoes, badly scorched and crisped, rolled 
turgidly from the oven and burst with a dull crack 
at his feet. From all these evidences it was clear 
that Bill had breakfasted early and had long since 
gone upon his errand. Mr. Durborroe yawningly 
renewed the coffee supply, poked up the fire and 
went to the root-house (the outdoor cellar of the 
ranch) to reinforce the vacant oven with a further 
troop of potatoes. Then, having accomplished these 
several tasks, and becoming wide-awake in their 
execution, he took up his favorite position in the 
doorway and began his meditations of the day be- 
fore. 

As the sun mounted slowly above the sloping 
foothills in the east he was recalling the loving, 
tearful look of his betrothed at the moment of part- 
ing, three years back the coming May. He heard 
again her low, sweet tones, in which she breathed 
words of hope and love, and saw once more the ten- 
der glance of her violet eyes as the train, in which 
he was the happiest and yet the most miserable oc- 
cupant, bore him slowly from the little station. 
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Such a pretty, confiding, innocent girl was Nellie I 
And in a sort of sentimental self-abasement at the 
moment Durborroe caught himself wondering what 
she could have seen in him to warrant her profuse 
declarations of affection. Still he was young, not 
so altogether bad-looking and, barring Mr. Charles 
Courtney of Hempstead (whom he never liked — a 
conceited prig), was perhaps as eligible, and cer- 
tainly as attractive, as any one of his sex in that 
pretty little locality. 

Somehow at this point his mind halted. It had 
just occurred to him that his thoughts were becom- 
ing both a trifle vain and silly, and, relieved at hear- 
ing an ominous bubbling sound from the kitchen, 
he turned about in that direction and was soon 
partaking prosaically of his morning meal. 

That was a singularly lonesome day. Mr. Dur- 
borroe's heart warmed to a surprising degree to- 
wards hfs absent messenger. He never knew be- 
fore how much he liked plain, rough, uncouth Bill 
Watts. He caught himself extenuating the other's 
boorish conduct at times and found in his occa- 
sional envious moods and surly looks mitigating 
points that had never discovered themselves before. 
And when, at supper time on the evening of the 
second day, Bill rode up and dismounted from his 
panting horse Durborroe's impulsive attempt to 
grasp his hand was only thwarted by the other's 
careless grunt and a sudden reflection that hand- 
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shaking was tacitly deemed a breach of etiquette 
in solitudes of the West. Drawing back, therefore, 
he assumed an indifferent air, while in a tone that 
was quiet and authoritative he said : ** All right. 
Bill ? " 

" You bet ! How's grub ? " 

" Ready — and waiting." 

And without further remark they together en- 
tered the kitchen where, despite a feeling of slight 
resentment, Durborroe was nevertheless a bit so- 
licitous about setting before the cowboy the choic- 
est portion of every edible he had cooked. Then, 
after the dishes had been set away, the former, in- 
definably contented again now that his companion 
had returned, resumed his pipe and reflections at 
the doorsill, while Bill Watts, having stabled his 
horse, renewed his from his old post at his bunk. 
The sun hovered in space above the snow-peaks in 
the distance, lingering long over the charming pic- 
ture below, and at last dropped back reluctantly to 
shade the crisp white clouds scudding lazily by a 
golden hue. 



II. 

On the morning of the 4th of February — a day 
which neither Bill nor his employer could ever for- 
get — a slight drizzling rain began to fall from a 
slate-colored sky upon this valley of the Marias. 
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At the time, and at his post in the stables, Bill 
Watts was singing the doleful melody of the prison 
bird at the top of his voice, while Durborroe, think- 
ing all the while of his absent sweetheart, was whip- 
ping the smaller stream for trout. Both shortly re- 
turned to the house. 

" A fine rain," said Durborroe, as, debarred from 
the doorway by the descending raindrops, he car- 
ried a stool to the small square window of the room 
and gazed out. " It'll do the grass good." 

" It's just the thing," agreed Bill Watts. " We've 
been a-havin' so blamed much sunshine for so long 
that I'd just begun to pray for rain, snow or sum- 
pin'. Too much of a good thing's enough." 

This somewhat paradoxical conclusion arrived at, 
he brought a soap-box from the kitchen, planted it 
on end before the fire, and then, having resurrected 
from an old overcoat a swollen, greasy pack of 
cards, engaged with much reflection and some spas- 
modic profanity over a game of solitaire. The land- 
scape, beginning to wear a somber look from the 
steady drenching it received, finally affected the 
spirits of Mr. Durborroe to the point of melancholy. 
As a consequence he at length faced about and si- 
lently contemplated the ingenious moves of his com- 
panion. This employment he found quite interest- 
ing. Bill had a way of beating every game, despite 
the fact that Durborroe eyed him narrowly. Just 
how he accomplished these successes was another 
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matter; nor did Bill think it worth while to ex- 
plain. 

At dark it was still raining. The steady patter 
of raindrops upon the roof was the last sound they 
heard as they retired somewhat moodily for the 
night. They rose the following morning two hours 
later than usual because of the black descending 
sheets which veiled the day and threatened to en- 
gulf them. 

That day was spent by the two men within the 
cabin. Outdoors the scene was too depressing. 
The next day and the one succeeding saw them still 
pursuing a dreary recreation — Bill at his solitaire, 
Durborroe at his reflections and his amusement 
watching Bill. Then at the close of a week the 
weather grew suddenly colder. The rain changed 
to sleet ; a thin, firm film of ice soon incrusted the 
framework of the windows and doors and hung in 
little pendants from the eaves of the cabin. 

" This thing," vouchsafed Bill at odd intervals 
during his solitaire, '' this thing is gettin' moanatoa- 
nous ! " 

" It can't last much longer, at any rate," was usu- 
ally Durborroe's quiet response. 

Nevertheless, it did last for nearly a week longer. 
There was an ominous cessation of the bellowing 
of frightened cattle, which had formerly reached 
them faintly whenever they chanced to open a door. 
For several days past the poor animals had stood 
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about in little groups, their backs curved like a 
wagon bow, or else they straggled lielplessly from 
coulee to coulee in vain, despairing endeavor to es- 
cape the stinging blasts. 

At ten o'clock that night, Bill Watts, lying thought- 
fully awake in his bunk, heard the door of the adjoin- 
ing room close with a bang, and immediately follow- 
ing the sound he became conscious of Durborroe's 
departure toward the corrals. He rose, struck a 
match and peered at the thermometer in the doorway. 
It was 42 below zero. He gave vent to a low whistle, 
and then sprang shiveringly back to bed. 

About four o'clock in the morning his sleep was 
broken in upon by the return of Durborroe, and soon 
afterward the ensuing silence was disturbed by 
the sound of splashing water that proceeded from 
the adjoining room. Bill rose and, crossing the 
floor, unceremoniously looked in. Durborroe, his 
feet immersed in cold water, glanced up with an odd 
smile. 

" Froze ? " queried Bill, nodding toward the water- 
basin. 

" Oh, I hope not," returned Durborroe lightly. 

" What you been doin' f " 

" Well, I tried to keep the cattle moving. Are 
you up for the day ? " 

" I reckon," said Bill Watts, half grumblingly, 
" It's four o'clock." 

Durborroe quietly turned his attention to a letter 
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which, until now had been concealed from the other's 
sight, and nonchalantly snuffing the lighted candle 
with his fingers, continued to read from the point at 
which he had, on the cowboy's interruption, left off. 
It was as artless as a child's. 

" I know you are destined to be a rich man, a 
cattle king (I think the Western people say), and 
from your delightful pictures of Happy Valley I am 
just longing to see the place, and I know we shall 
be so happy out there, dear Henry, and don't you 
be one bit surprised if you chance to see mother 
and me in April dropping in upon you, for we have 
determined that we shall go, and " 

So, with its innumerable conjunctions, the letter 
ran on. Not a single period from beginning to end, 
and eight closely-written sheets in all. Durborroe 
continued to smile bravely, though a hopeless, mis- 
erable light shone in his eye. It was Nellie's last 
letter, and though, in view of the disaster which he 
felt was at hand, its every word was a stab, he never- 
theless read and reread each syllable it contained. 
Then at length he folded it reverently and placed 
it carefully amidst a small bundle of others from 
his betrothed, and after re-tying the lover's knot 
about the whole put them in the breast pocket of 
his coat. When Bill looked in again, just previous 
to his investigation outside, Durborroe, his feet 
bandaged, sat writing at his table, and this time 
13 
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was so absorbed as to remaia UDCoascious of the 
former's presence. 

Without, was a glare of ice. Not a spear of grass 
was visible. Dark objects reposed in groups in the 
coulees, or lay scattered about the benchlands, the 
valley, or the silent, frozen creek. Bill Watts, pull- 
ing his big embroidered hat well down upon his 
forehead, shot ^ half-astonished, haif-careless look 
in these directions, and then, wheehng his horse, 
bent his squinting gray eyes towards the willows. 
Here, at all events, there were cattle still alive and 
standing. He could count an even dozen head. 

Reaching the spot, he dismounted and approached 
the one nearest him. " Gee out o' this ! " he 
growled, " and keep a-movin' 1 " 

Then he stepped back and planted a heavy kick 
in the animal's gaunt side. There was a hollow, 
clumping sound, and the willows waved a rueful re- 
sponse. Beyond these results, however, nothing 
came of it ; the animal's body, wedged tightly be- 
tween the thick, strong willows, remained rigid and 
inanimate, and its glassy eyes stared unblinkingly 
strught ahead. 

" Well, blast my soul ! " ejaculated Bill, after a 
long look around. " If they hain't all dead I'm a 
liar 1 Now, what's to be done t " 

After another lengthy contemplation of the 
scene, he remounted his shivering horse and rode 
slowly and thoughtfully back to thq cabin. The 
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question of wages was concerning him. The ranch 
he knew to be leased, and Durborroe had once casu- 
ally dropped the information that a twenty-dollar 
gold-piece was all the money he had in the world. 
What about his wages, then ? A laborious mental 
calculation showed him that the other owed him to 
date an even $200. Would he get it? A wicked 
light flashed in his squinting gray eyes as a neg- 
ative answer responded. And when, after stabling 
his horse, he walked towards the ice-embe!lished 
cabin he looked sullen and suspicious, and his spurs 
jingled aggressively as he approached the door. 

At the entrance Durborroe hailed him from the 
adjoining room. The morose expression of Bill's 
countenance checked the words his employer was 
about to say, and instead brought a pained smile to 
his lips. " Your wages," he finally murmured. 
*' In the midst of my own troubles I had quite for- 
gotten that " 

" Yes, my wages,*' said Bill Watts, blurting the 
words out, ** what about 'em ? " 

There was an interval of silence ; then Durbor- 
roe turned to the cowboy and said slowly : 

" I will give you a bill of sale of all my effects 
here, including the three horses. The latter alone 
are worth the sum due you and more. They cost 
me one hundred dollars each, and I bought them 
cheap, as you know. Then here is my last cent too, 
Bill — all yours. I wish I could pay you all in 
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money, but that at present is impossible. I could 
not calculate upon my lossr-a toss far heavier, far 
heavier " 

Durborroe paused, half choking. The picture he 
had been wont to fancy from his old post in the 
doorsill — the picture of his sweetheart haunting the 
hills in seach of buttercups or vanishing and reap- 
pearing amidst the willows — had come again, but 
now to mock him. He had released her ; he had 
lost all I 

Failing to comprehend, Bill Watts eyed him stol- 
idly. Durborroe looked up presently and asked : 

" Are the tenns satisfactory ? " 

" Oh, I reckon," said Bill, after a pause. 
" They'll have to be since you hain't got the dusL 
Just draw up the bill-o'-sale and I'll quit you. 
Not," he added vaguely, " not that I'm in a special 
hurry though." So, then, this matter was settled. 
There had been no conflict, although the hypersen- 
sitive condition of the one, and the aggressive 
anticipations of the other had made it seem that a 
clash was inevitable. The brutal desertion of Bill, 
though it wounded the generous soul of his em- 
ployer, was thus quietly ignored, and, as if con- 
scious of his cruelty at the last moment, the cow- 
boy remarked : 

" If there's anything I can do for you up at 
Griggsby's why just mention it, that's all." 

" You might," said Durborroe, both astonished 
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and pleased^ " you might do me a last favor, Bill. 
Just mail this letter. I hesitated to ask you a while 
ago. Shall you come back here soon ? " 

" Mebbe— why ? " 

"I thought," said Durborroe, hesitating, **I 
thought that perhaps you would lend me one of 
your horses to take me to the fort. I fear that one 
of my feet is frozen, and since I've got to rustle for 
work I don't want to find myself a cripple. But 
misfortunes, you know — they won't come singly. 
I'll see that the horse is returned here any day that 
you set." 

Bill Watts bestowed upon him another keen 
glance after this speech ; but it was a kindly one. 
£ven his sluggish brain could grasp the self-sacrific- 
ing spirit of the other, and, calloused though he 
was, he could appreciate the childlike ingenuous- 
ness which had prompted such a simple request. 
The native generosity of Durborroe stood revealed, 
and this was the ** sumpin " about him that had 
long troubled Bill Watts to decide that he liked. 

"The horse is yours," he said, "any one you 
want. Two'll pay me for my work. Got the 
letter?" 

" Here," said Durborroe eagerly ; " and be sure, 
Bill, that you don't forget it ; for though it means 
death to my hopes, yet it must go, nevertheless. 
For you, I wish you the best of luck, wherever you 
stray " 
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He did not finish, but held out his hand, a sole- 
cism which the cowboy for once in his life con- 
doned, and then without another word they sepa- 
rated. The long absent sun peered cautiously 
through a rift in the slate-colored sky, and finding 
a chastened condition of affairs below, presently 
emerged in full glare and brightened the valley of 
the Marias with a steady ray. 

III. 

At the stage station next nearest to Giiggsby's 
Bill Watts entered the waiting coach. The April 
wind was blowing a gale and made riding on the 
front boot with " Doc," the driver, a too disagree- 
able task for even him, tough as he was; to care to 
undertake. Had he seen the two women who sat 
opposite, however, he might have changed his mind 
at the last Aioment. The presence of women made 
him uneasy. He felt limp and helpless before their 
steady gaze, and conscious that his fierce looks and 
devil-may-care swagger were rightly interpreted as 
but assumed for the occasion. So at length finding 
himself unable to return their glances. Bill en- 
deavored to thwart them by interposing as much 
hat brim as possible and keeping his squint directed 
outside the window as the coach bumped along. 
Soon, however, a whisper passed between the 
women, then the elder said : 
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** Will you please inform us if the next station is 
Griggsby*s ? " 

" Yes, m-a-a-m," said Bill Watts out the coach 
window. 

" And can we get a conveyance there to take us 
to Happy Valley ? '' 

Forgetting his nervousness at this unexpected 
query Bill Watts sharply faced about. 

'* Happy Valley ? " he growled. *^Did you say 
Happy Valley ? " 

" Yes," said the other smilingly, while the younger 
woman bent forward eagerly. " Where a Mr. Dur- 
borroe has a ranch. You know him ? " 

Bill Watts slowly nodded, and then regarded the 
two women curiously. 

"There hain't no Happy Valley," he finally 
blurted out. 

"Oh, yes there is," broke in the younger one 
impetuously. " Harry has written me all about it ! " 

" Well," said Bill slightly nettled, " I say there 
hain't ! " 

In an argument he felt at home, and the sex of 
his opponent cut but little figure for the time being. 
There was a moment's silence, during which the 
women questioned each other with a glance, and 
then Bill, thoroughly composed by this slight con- 
tention, added slowly : 

"There used to be a Happy Valley, fifty mile 
from Griggsby's, and Durborroe was the fellow's 
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name vhat run it. There hain't nothin' there now 
but carcasses and bones. I skinned every hoof 
dead on the place more'n a month ago, and sold 
the hides. The valley's there yet, of course, but 
it ain't happy by a long shot t " 

The consternation which this brief speech caused 
was lost for the moment upon Bill. He had, hav 
ing exhausted the subject to his way of thinking, 
turned his gray eyes out of the window again. 
Presently a pained voice interrupted him. 

" And Mr. Durborroe — where is he ? " 

" I don't know," said Bill indifferently, " Last 
I heard of him he had left the fort. Reckon he's 
rustlin' around for a job." 

Bill Watts had barely given utterance to this re- 
mark when a singular thought crossed his mind. 
At the same instant he recalled the fact that Dur- 
borroe's letter, the one last given him, doubtless yet 
reposed in the inner pocket of his overcoat. A 
discussion about the value of hides, which had taken 
place at Griggsby's on his former trip up, had 
eliminated all recollection of the letter from his 
mind. He turned abruptly about in his seat and 
began a search of the pocket in question. He first 
drew forth a few strips of leather which, being 
partly plaited, showed evidences of bis intention to 
possess himself of a new " quirt" whip; next, the 
same greasy, swollen pack of cards with which he 
invariably beat his intangible antagonist at solitaire ; 
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and lastly, the letter itself, torn and soiled and 
plainly showing the wretched effects of its long 
association with the disreputable company enforced 
upon it. Simultaneously with its production he 
leaned forward and bent his squint upon the pas- 
sengers opposite, while, following his inspiration of a 
moment before, he slowly remarked : 

" Miss Nellie Gibbons, Esquire, care of 

care of " 

He paused and glanced, by way of refreshing his 
memory, at the superscription on the envelope. 

" — Care of Ebeneezer Gibbons, Esquire, Hemp- 
stead, Ohio. Now," he added, to the astonished 
women, " now I'll just bet the drinks for tlie crowd 
this thing here is for one of you ! " 

A brief pause ensued upon this unconventional 
speech ; then the younger reached out her hand 
with a faint cry. She snatched the letter from the 
loose grasp of Bill Watts, and pressed it tremblingly 
to her bosom. Her face paled and her breath 
came in gasps. Finally, sending an indignant look 
at the vaguely surprised cowboy, a rosy flush over 
spread her features and she murmured brokenly : 

"It's from Harry! Oh, mother . . • from 
Harry ! " 

Then, her voice entirely failing her, she pressed 
the letter to her heart again, while the tears began 
coursing down her cheeks. A sympathetic tear 
started to the eye of the elder, at sight of which 
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Bill Watts, now completely aghast over this amaz- 
ing denouement to his proposed wager, mechani- 
cally put his broad hat brim clean through the win- 
dow and hoarsely bawled : 

" Stop her. Doc ! I'm goin' to git outside. Hobble 
her — haul up ! " 

Once without on the front boot Bill's sang-froid 
by degrees returned. He related the whole cir- 
cumstance to the gradually appreciative driver at 
least a half a dozen times between that point and 
Griggsby's, and with each repetition, the ludi- 
crousness of the incident becoming more and more 
apparent, they laughed more loudly than before, 
both finally ending at the station with a roar that 
brought Griggsby himself out on the doublequick 
to hear the joke. 

" And had the letter all the time ! " said the 
driver, ignoring Griggsby, and flinging the lines 
high into the air as the tired horses stopped. 

"All the time," said Bill Watts, "and never 
knowed it 1" 

A last spasm followed and then the pair, in fine 
humor, got down from the boot and sought the bar. 

Griggsby, hoping that their pleasing example 
would be emulated by the passengers inside the 
coach (premising there were passengers inside) 
thrust his head through the stage window with an 
encouraging look. He saw but the two women who, 
to hide their tear-stained faces from the curious at 
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this point, had just previously drawn down their 
veils, and with his first glance Griggsby hastily 
drew back. The elder of the two, however, spoke 
to him. 

*'We had intended going no further than this 
place," she began in a low voice, " and we now find 
that our visit is useless. We wish to return home 
again. Will you kindly inform me how or where 
we may connect with the railroad ? Must we stay 
here and await the return coach or can we by going 
on " 

She paused, while Griggsby looked embarrassedly 
about him. 

*' There ain't no accommodations here," he said 
finally, ** at least for females ; and the coach don't 
come back this way only twict a week. You'd best 
go on, and to-morrow momin' you'll git to Confed- 
erate. Take the coach there for Helena and you'll 
come out all right. " 

" Thank you very much. " 

" You're welcome," said Griggsby, adding in some 
confusion — a state of mind prompted by a grave 
doubt as to the propriety of the remark: "You, 
wouldn't want, you wouldn't like — you wouldn't 
for instance now, taste a drop o' suthin', brandy, 
we'll say ? " 

" No — no," she responded ; at which Griggsby, 
vaguely murmuring, "Thankee, ma'am, " retreated 
to the house. 
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There followed the usual ceremony of unhitching 
and bitching up again, and then Bill Watts and the 
driver returned to the coach, both looking askance 
at the interior of the vehicle as they slowly 
mounted the front boot. Then the furmer be- 
stowed a casual glance upon the man who, with his 
gaze bent dreamily in the direction of the distant 
blue haze that marked the graceful windings of the 
Marias, stood idly holding the bit of the horse 
nearest him. This man, Bill noted, had but the 
use of one leg, the other being missing at the knee. 
He wore the ducking clothes, common to hostlers 
on the stage route, although in this particular alone 
did he resemble others of his calling. For Bill 
could not fail to observe that his necktie, though 
partly concealed by a pointed beard, was in style 
and color an innovation upon the red handkerchief 
article that was universally adopted by men of his 
occupation. Hence, growing interested, Bill Watts 
brought his hawk-like look down upon him just as 
he had formerly brought it to bear upon Durborroe 
back at the ranch, but his brain, being as obtuse as 
his glance was keen, refused him at the time the 
identification for which he instinctively sought. 
The other's pallid features, seamed and prematurely 
aged, afforded him no clew. 

At this moment the young woman within the 
coach, as though moved by a strange impulse, sud- 
denly raised her veil and darted a quick, half- 
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startled look out the window. Her mother, alarmed 
by her impetuous action, said nervously : 

" What is it, dear ? What can be the matter ? " 

These was no immediate response. The violet 
eyes of the younger were roaming about, searching 
with inexplicable eagerness the landscape, the house, 
the face of Griggsby, who stood in his doorway 
slowly recovering himself from the shock of inter- 
viewing ladies ki this solitude, and lastly became 
directed full upon the care-worn, patient countenance 
of the cripple at the horses' heads. This man 
chanced to observe her at this instant. His one 
crutch fell from under his quivering frame and he 
half started forward, breathing but one word : 

" Nellie ! " 

However, the exclamation was audible to no one 
save himself. It was unfortunate, since he lacked 
the strength, olrercome as he was by a thousand 
conflicting emotions, to repeat it. So he stood con- 
templating her, his mild brown eyes wearing a wist- 
ful, appealing look, until she had at length and with 
a curious reluctance withdrawn herself from view. 

Then a horrible inspiration flashed upon him — an 
inspiration that left him only weaker and more help- 
less still. She had failed to recognize him ; she was 
seeking the Harry of old — the strong, manly, hope- 
ful lover of her recollection. He had beheld her 
slight, pitying shudder and half compassionate 
glance as her eyes caught his. How misfortune 
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must have changed him I Should he not recall him- 
self to her ; should he not approach her with the 
truth ? 

After a terrible struggle the answer, apparent in 
the patient, self-sacrificing look in his eye, in his 
tightly shut lips, stood revealed. He could not ask 
her to share his miserable existence for the future, 
and a subtle voice totd him that he would but fail 
to realize her dream. 

The coach again started forward. Bill Watts, no 
longer curious as to the identity of the cripple, who 
had never once observed him, began to relate to the 
suddenly envious " Doc " the history of his pecuniary 
success on the Marias ranch. 

"I got three hundred," said he, "for the two 
bosses, another hundred from the half-breed who 
took the place a couple of weeks ago for the truck 
about the house, and four hundred for the hides I 
skinned, which that fish Durborroe — curious feller, 
I never could savve him — never once thought about. 
He was too green. And, Doc, I've got a lay-out 
offered me down the road here a piece with Jim 
Clitf, ranchin' and punchin' cows on shares, as will 
make a feller rich in five year, I just bet ! " 

Doc, having previously laughed himself "out," 
had now gone to the opposite extreme. He looked 
moodily at Bill Watts and responded with a grunt. 
Then, as the stage-coach began a jolting descent of 
the low foothill which would shortly interpose be- 
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tween them and Griggsby's, Bill, finding the other 
inclined to be unsociable, glanced backward in the 
direction of the stage station. 

" Blast me ! " he remarked in a casual way, pull- 
ing his overcoat more closely about him at the 
thought ; " but if the wind hain't blowed that peg- 
leg cuss clean off'n his pins ! Griggsby's out there 
tryin' to set him up again. She is strong, and no 
mistake ! " 

Then, placid and content, the cowboy, receiving 
but another grunt from Doc, began to whistle in his 
most cheerful fashion his one tune — the prison song 
— while a last bobbing motion of the front boot lost 
to him his chance view of the scene behind. 



; THE INFERNAL LUCK OF MR. 
BROWN. 



As the dealer nonchalantly filliped the " copper " 
off of the two white chips astride the king and 
stowed them away in the faro rack, Mr. Samuel 
S. Brown stepped reflectively to the farthest street 
window and gazed out upon Horseshoe hill just 
opposite. 

There was no use talking, luck was, to use an 
expression current about the corners, " dead agin " 
him. This truth had at length become apparent 
even to him. Until now, however, he had half be- 
lieved in the magic o£ his " system," notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the numerous starters which his 
persuasive tongue had obtained from the semi-in- 
toxicated and sportively inclined clerks, ranchmen 
and miners about Confederate had faded from his 
grasp almost simultaneously with his placing them 
upon the lay-out. 

Now Mr. Brown began to tug at his drooping 

mustache in a half-thoughtful, half-discouraged 

208 
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manner. The door of the resort in which he chanced 
to be alternately opened and closed. People shuffled 
and stumbled in and out; people, too, in whose 
bloodshot eyes an eager^ hopeful and, above all, 
speculative gleam was the predominant expression. 
Ordinarily Mr. Brown, in pursuance of the duties 
of his profession — namely, that of " rounder " — 
would have stepped briskly forward and have con- 
fidentially remarked that he felt " terribly lucky to-' 
day '* and could " win out " a fortune with but a 
twenty or so for a starter. As it was, however, he 
appeared to ignore the demands of his calling and 
remained oblivious, as we have hinted, to aught else 
save the Horseshoe hill just opposite. 

Now, in truth, there was but little in this direction 
to bespeak one's undivided attention for long. The 
hill itself was as commonplace in appearance as its 
neighbors, having but the usual scant growth of pine, 
the customary coat of brown and green and the oc- 
casional groups of bowlders and dumps of quartz at 
irregular points along its top. And, moreover, the 
several cabins, which could be seen upon its surface 
a half mile away, looked neither more nor less forbid- 
ding, hopeless and somber than the several others 
presented to the view on the sides of the hills ad- 
joining. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Brown continued to rest his 
gaze, which had now grown meditative, upon this 
particular hill, gradually centering his blue eyes up- 
14 
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on a certain cabin near its center. This cabin was 
partly concealed from view by a long clotliea-line, 
from which depended numerous articles of woman's 
apparel, fresh, Mr. Brown could scarcely doubt, 
from the washtub of the owner. As he continued 
to gaze a woman made her appearance in the door- 
way, and in a very short space the whole of the 
cabin had disappeared, hidden at length by the ad- 
ditional burdens that now swung slowly from the 
sagging clothes-line. 

Mr. Brown's eyes brightened at the sight of the 
woman. He toyed a trifle more rapidly at the ends 
of his drooping mustache, and even so far broke in 
upon his meditations as to cast about him a sly 
look, after the manner of one who wishes to find if 
he be observed. However, nobody was looking at 
him. The barkeeper was lazily rinsing bottles at 
his post, and the crowd about the faro table was in- 
tent upon the successive turn of the cards. 

Mr. Brown, with an air of relief, gave a final tiig 
to bis mustache and then faced the barkeeper. 

"Gimme a drink, George," he said, leaning for- 
ward with both elbows upon the bar. " I'H make 
a winnin' shortly that'll open your eyes. And not 
at faro, either," he added parenthetically, as the 
bottle, duly stroked and caressed after the fashion 
of bartenders was presented to him by the other. 

" Yes ? " said George tentatively. 

"Yes," said Mr. Brown, " In less'n six months, 
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too, at that. I'm goin' into sumpin that'll change 
my luck — see ? " 

The bartender bestowed upon him a half inter- 
rogative nod, but said nothing, whereupon Mr. 
Brown, after stealthily unbuttoning his broadcloth 
coat from about his chin, gave the former a moment's 
inspection of his shirtless bosom and then whis-' 
pered : 

" Down at the uncle's — shirt, vest and under- 
wear. Gimme a fiver and let me get my things, 
George. So help me Christopher, I'm through 
with roundin'. There ain't nothin' in it. I'm goin' 
to brace up and be somebody — see if I don't, and 
in six months, too, at that." 

" If I thought," said George, after a pause, and 
looking him over, "that you meant it, Sam, I'm 
blessed if I wouldn't give you a lift. ^' 

" I mean it," said Mr. Brown, simply. 

The bartender bestowed upon him another look 
and then, a certain sincerity of purpose being dis- 
cernible in the other's quiet emphasis of speech, he 
turned suddenly to the till and carelessly tossed 
Mr. Brown the gold-piece demanded. And as 
George then listlessly resumed his work, with not 
the slightest trace of curiosity visible upon his 
stolid countenance, Mr. Brown choked back the de- 
tails into which he was about to enter, and quietly 
vanished through the doorway. 

Outside, a June sun was shining down upon th$ 
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little community of Confederate. The ponderous 
thumping of the big stamps in the mill across the 
creek gave dismal melody to the camp. Knots of 
idlers stood in the doorways of the numberless 
saloons, or sat about indifferently upon the empty, 
odoriferous beer-kegs stationed in front. A few 
flies described erratic circles in the air, their vaga- 
ries of movement being apathetically contemplated 
by the clerks from the windows of their respective 
stores. A stray dog, with the inevitable tin can ac- 
companiment, ran yelping up and down the camp's 
one street, but failed to bring the slightest- amused 
grin to the countenance of the citizens thereabouts. 
It being a " genuine " spring day, and the first sun- 
shine of the year, nobody could muster sufficient 
energy, apparently, to move a muscle. 

However, it was different with Mr. Brown. He 
stepped rather springily down the street, the high 
heels of his cobbler-made boots clinking hopefully 
against the occasional granite of the pavement and 
his blue eyes beaming with mild reproof upon the 
lazy attitudes of those whom he encountered in his 
progress. 

At the door of the pawnbroker's he cast a stealthy 
look about him and then disappeared within. When 
he emerged his derby hat sat jauntily upon his curly 
head, his broadcloth coat was opened in front to 
expose a shining piece of cambric-linen and his 
whole air was such as to bespeak the prosperity of 
a lucky man. 
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" Now for a scrape," thought Mr. Brown, as he 
gracefully moved off in the direction of the nearest 
barber pole, " and then to try my luck on the new 
deal." 

And so it happened that an hour or so afterward 
he was picking his way, careful of his newly-polished 
boots, up the Horseshoe hill, while his glance, be- 
traying an odd admixture of hope and apprehension, 
roamed on ahead and searched through the line of 
depending clothes for a glimpse of the female toiler 
in the cabin. 



II. 



About this hour of the day Mrs. Ladd was growing 
pensive. The subtle spring sunshine had begun at 
length to intoxicate her, as it had previously affected 
the only too willing inhabitants of the camp below. 
She began to feel somewhat enervated, a result of a 
treacherous combination of the sun with the labor 
of a week's washing. But since she felt unable at 
the moment to resume her work, she nevertheless 
found active and enjoyable employment for her mind 
in thoughts concerning the past. In this she was 
assisted by the several casual glances which she at 
times bestowed upon a tintype — the old-fashioned 
picture of her deceased husband. Old Dave Ladd, 
taken years before she ever knew him — which r^- 
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posed upon the " extra " table her front room af- 
forded ; and by the occasional glances which she 
cast upon a copy of his last will and testament, that 
was framed and hung upon the wall. 

She was, rapidly as thought, reviewing for the 
thousandth time the circumstances of her position. 
Thus she recalled her waifhood in Confederate ; 
the child brought from she never knew whence, and 
whose life had thus far been aimless as destiny could 
wish. Her parents she could not remember, and 
luckily (since they were both hanged in the early 
sixties in Alder Gulch) she gave herself, even when 
most moody and retrospective, but little concern 
respecting them. Indeed, her thoughts rarely went 
further back than the time of her singular marriage 
to Old Dave. At the time she was " working out " 
— general house-girl to the gentleman who repre- 
sented the French syndicate, purchasers of all the 
claims on the Horseshoe hill (with the stubborn ex- 
ception of the Jeannette, Old Dave's), and who for 
ten years past had, in the interests of the syndicate, 
managed so successfully the mines and mill. 

She recalled the many times she used to go to 
that gentleman's pantry window, which looked out 
upon the sole street of Confederate — an indefinite 
number, by the way — in order that her heart might 
stop palpitating over the thought of a certain curly- 
haired individual who might be in sight at the mo- 
ment, or to stir her heart into palpitation, as the 
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case might be. Then, since the gentleman for whom 
she gave herself all this unnecessary trouble could 
scarcely be depended upon to show himself at these 
unreasonable times, she would return to her duties 
in either a highly pensive or a highly refractory state 
of mind. She could remember how disappointment 
on one of these occasions had illogically directed 
her to break several pieces of her employer's finest 
china, a feat which once deliberately accomplished 
had nearly exhausted her feminine ingenuity to 
explain. Then, when disappointment had again 
aroused her temper, she remembered how she had 
thought to wreak her spitefulness upon a still more 
innocent object than the china. This object was 
Old Dave. 

He had, at all events, limped by the pantry win- 
dow on more than one occasion. Of him at least 
she often caught full view. More than that, he had 
actually come in once or twice. Being a bashful 
wooer it was his custom to open negotiations, so to 
speak, with a bag of striped candy, which, once 
deposited on the future Mrs. Ladd's lap, had served 
the admirable purpose of breaking the ice. In her 
presence the stubborn character of the man de- 
parted. He who could refuse $100,000 for the 
Jeannette, and that, too, with scarcely enough flour 
in his house to make him a respectable loaf of sour 
dough, was lamentably weak and characterless in 
the kitchen of the young woman's employer. The 
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future Mrs. Ladd had often told herself, and with 
reason, that she could have bought the Jeannette 
outright for a ten-dollar bill and one smile, or ten 
smiles and a single dollar bill, just as she should 
have seen fit ; but the egotism of her employer (he 
being one of those men who fail to make friends 
with the dog) prevei^ted him from observing the 
assistance she could have lent him toward acquiring 
the claim of Old Dave, and so she had as often 
dropped the thought. 

Then, as said, with the next disappointment, 
she had determined upon a new method of evidenc- 
ing her disapproval of things in general. She mar- 
ried Old Dave. 

As she thus sat thinking of her brief married life, 
her arms bare and red from their recent immersion 
in the still smoking soapsuds in the tub at the back 
doorway, a man's form suddenly appeared at the 
front. Finding himself unobserved, Mr. Brown 
took time to gather himself into a graceful pose 
against the door-sill and to wonder at the cause of 
the singular attitude of the woman within. His 
eye, however, chancing to roam in the direction to 
which hers at times strayed, first alighted upon the 
leathery countenance betrayed by the tintype, and 
next fell upon the framed writing upon the wall. 

Mr. Brown's usually pleasant features contracted 
into a slight scowl. It somehow occurred to him 
that Mrs. Ladd should let the dead alone and think 
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only of the living. In short, he wished her to be 
thinking of him. Here he had had an eye upon this 
particular cabin for upward of two hours (or less) 
and she — she wasn't even giving him a thought. It 
wasn't reciprocation ; it wasn't fair. His vanity 
was hurt. At that moment (so true is it that great 
ventures, as well as great events, hinge upon the 
most trifling incidents of life) he even turned his 
glance once backward toward Confederate, thinking 
that perhaps after all his luck lay that way, and 
that he had better retrace his steps ere it was too 
late, in view of the new plans he had determined 
upon. That movement of the head, however, 
settled the matter for him. Mrs. Ladd suddenly 
became conscious of a slight shadow upon, not the 
wall, but her thoughts — a shadow more than an 
interruption. 

She turned her head, uttered a little cry which a 
restraining sense of tact and modesty cut short at 
once as being too bold and transparent of her feel- 
ings, and then flushed a trifle while her eyes uncon- 
sciously lowered themselves to her bare and red- 
dened arms. These several actions were inter- 
preted, shrewdly, if clumsily, by Mr. Brown as 
properly gratifying and significant of welcome. His 
handsome features, therefore, instantly relinquished 
their frown, and his blue eyes opened wide with an 
expression of mollified vanity that proved an excel- 
lent counterfeit of a pleasant greeting from him. 
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" Glad to see you looking so well, Hattie," he 
said easily, as one of his sex might, absolutely 
certain of his ground, " for I've come to spend the 
afternoon with you and I wanted to find you all O. 
K. The fact is," he added, her flushed, pleased 
look inspiring him to boldness, " the fact is, Hattie, 
I've come to make a play. I want to get married, 
and there hain't but one girl io Confederate that I 
would marry, and mebbe," he said, chuckling once 
at his own candor, " but one that'll marry me. The 
girl I want is Hattie Ladd, and the man Hattie 
wants is Sam Brown. Now when shall it be ? " 

Thus it will be seen that the same assurance that 
had for years been the means of inveigling innu- 
merable " starters " out of the clerks, miners and 
ranchmen of Confederate would not desert Mr. 
Brown in a pinch. Like all men who rely on their 
tongue to make them a way in the world, he knew 
when and where to employ that valued member, 

Mrs. Ladd's first impulse was to reproach him 
for never having called but once since the day of 
Old Dave's death (three months before), and her 
next was to stammer some incomprehensible reply 
in order that she might enjoy to the full those slight 
but important lovers' acts and words without which 
love-making were but monotony and a bore. Un- 
fortunately, however, her embarrassed look chanced 
to wander towards the tin-type. Mr. Brown's 
glance mechanically followed. Thea his scowl 
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threatened to return ; his vanity received another 
shock. Was she still thinkin', he asked himself in 
a flash, about that old leather-faced duffer ? He 
mechanically reached for his hat, and turned again 
toward Confederate. 

Mrs. Ladd saw both his expression and action, 
and fearful that her past brief hesitation had 
brought ruin to the secret hopes of her heart, 
hurriedly breathed : 

" Oh, Sam, this is so sudden. What will people 
think ? " Then Mr. Brown, whose impulse to flee 
had been thus happily checked, began to protest 
that it was not sudden, while he added as he moved 
briskly forward to her side : 

" And as for what people think — let 'em think 
and be — be blamed. What do we care what people 
think ? This little deal concerns only you and me, 
and others hain't got nothin' to say. Not a single 
word." And having thus delivered himself of this 
serious response to her query — a query meaningless 
in view of the embarrassment which had given it 
birth — Mr. Brown next did what was vastly more to 
the point in murmuring an expression of endearment 
as his drooping mustache sought contact with the red 
spots on the widow's cheeks. To quote his thought 
which, like his speech, was vulgarly eloquent of his 
profession, finding this system a winner, Mr. Brown 
played it high throughout the remainder of the 
afternoon, not choosing to quit the game until the 
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sun had ceased its duty for the day and the moon 
had stolen softly atop the neighboring hill. 



III. 

On the day — some six months later — that Mrs. 
X^dd became Mrs. Samuel Brown, a rumor gained 
currency in Confederate that the French syndicate 
was about to cease operations thereabouts and was 
on the point of concluding negotiations for the sale 
of the mill. The people of the camp were greatly 
startled at the news. Merchants, who had but re- 
cently replenished their stocks, talked the matter 
over gravely, and after closing hours mechanically 
sought their ledgers to inspect anew and with dire 
misgiving the prodigious total of their creditors' ac- 
counts. Up at the corners there was a surprising 
listlessness to be observed. The games went on, it 
is true, but with fewer people to play. Most of the 
frequenters of these resorts stood grouped about 
the bars, talking over the situation as it appeared to 
them, and universally agreeing that Confederate, 
granting the rumor to be fact, had received its death 
blow. The former spendthrifts who were wont to 
" treat " the house, appeared unusually sober-looking 
and mirthless, and were observed to stand about 
with both hands plunged deep into their trousers' 
pockets like men of more miserly proclivities (cap- 
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italists and other mean men) farther down the street 
Even the beer-keg army looked solemnly askance at 
the store fronts of Confederate, as one might who 
bestows a last melancholy glance upon a pleasant 
place before departure, and when they sought the 
cheese and crackers of the former inviting and hos- 
pitable looking lunch counters, they did so with a 
mingled air of meek apology and brazen effrontery 
that bespoke a sudden appreciation of the bar- 
tender's former leniency and indulgence. 

At nightfall a committee of citizens waited upon 
the Superintendent at his home. 

" It is true, gentlemen," he said, in response to 
their queries concerning the rumor, " the syndicate 
which I represent has given me instructions to 
abandon further operations at Confederate. Our 
ten years' mining has about exhausted our claims 
of mineral, and the developments of the others here- 
abouts have not proved of sufficient worth and extent 
to justify our purchasing them at this time " 

" How about the Jeannette .? " interrupted one of 
the committee. 

" The Jeannette," said the Superintendent, shift- 
ing about in his chair and then addressing his inter- 
locutor smilingly, " the Jeannette, as you know, 
has no development worth mentioning at all. Still 
the syndicate would have gladly purchased the pro- 
perty several years ago. They offered Mr. Ladd 
at one time one hundred thousand dollars for his 
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claim, as you have doubtless heard — a big price for 
a mere prospect, but based simply upon its contigu- 
ity to the others they owned on the hill Ladd's 
preposterous notion that his claim was honeycombed 
with our leads prompted him to askahalfa million. 
1 think," he added, glancing at the motley group 
confronting him and looking a trifle bored, " I think 
there is nothing more to say ? " 

There was a brief consultation on the part of 
several of the committee, despite this broad bint, 
and then one whose brightened eyes showed him 
to be the sudden possessor of an idea hurriedly 
said: 

"You know old Dave's widow? — yes, certain, she 
used to work for you. Well, she got married to-day 
to Sam Brown. You know Sam ? — he'll sell the 
mine, Sam will. But if he don't we'll sell It for him, 
if we have to hang the cuss afterwards, blast his 
hide 1 Howsumever, he'll sell, he will. The idea 
of one man against the prosperity of a whole com- 
munity 1 So if you'll bang on here, just give him 
the same layout you offered Old Dave, or less, con- 
found it 1 — and you and the syndicate just take the 
Jeannette and work it. We'll see that it goes." 

"Thank you," said the Superintendent drily, 
" but in view of the fact that our other arrangements 
are made, and that, too, beyond recall, I must de- 
cline. The Jeannette, once the shaft is sunk to a 
reasonable depth, may bring back to Confederate 
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in the near future its present prosperity. So far as 
our plans now, however, are concerned, we would 
have no use for the Jeannette as a gift. The syndi- 
cate is through here. Perhaps in the future *' 

But without completing the sentence he waved his 
hand in a careless dismissal of the subject, at which 
the committee shuffled out As for Mr. Brown, in 
blissful ignorance of the philanthropic projects of 
the committee respecting himself and his newly ac- 
quired possessions, he lamely assisted Mrs. Brown 
in the performance of the necessary ** chores " about 
the house ; carrying some dead timber and man- 
fully attacking it for full five minutes with the ex- 
widow's ax, and afterward fetching the several 
buckets of water from the adjoining spring required 
to dispose of the dishes used at the wedding meal. 
Then, having taken the liberty of tossing the tin- 
type of Old Dave into a heap of newspapers behind 
the bed, he contentedly lit a cigarette and eyed the 
December fire. 

Now, singularly enough, Mr. Brown's thoughts 
concerned themselves less with the delightful phases 
of his honeymoon than with calculations upon the 
possible disappearance of the outlying snow before 
spring. 

Snow lay banked up against the door-frames and 
window-sills of his two-room cabin. Snow covered 
the pine trees, the brush, the groups of rock, the 
gravel top and sides of Horseshoe and the neighbor- 
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ing hills, and choked to the surface the sixty-foot 
prospecting shaft of his predecessor on the Jean- 
nette. It was two feet deep on the level. The prob- 
lem then was, how to begin operations to further 
sink the shaft without delay on this score. Not 
being a miner it did not occur to Mr. Brown that 
shafts were sunk every day during the most rigorous 
winters that ever chose to inflict themselves upon 
the country round about ; and so he smoked and 
eyed the fire to the vexation and disgust of Mrs. 
Brown, who sat silently and almost tearfully by, 
until there came a sudden rap at the door to startle 
him from his conjectures. 

On opening the door he beheld the countenance 
of the proprietor of his favorite resort, the Clipper 
Shades, who scarcely waited, after a careless nod at 
Mrs. Brown, to thaw the pendent icicles from his 
heavy mustache before hebegan upon the subject of 
his errand. 

" Brown," said he, " I'm deputed by the Citizens* 
Committee to tell you that we've raised a couple o' 
thousand to loan you to open up work on the Jean- 
nette. There'll be a gang of men — four of 'em alto- 
gether — up here to-morrow at daylight to go on with 
that shaft Started by Old Dave, The prosperity of 
Confederate requires that the mine be worked, and 
when you strike the pay shoot and put up your mill 
you can pay us back." 

Mr. Brown was so amazed over this proposition 
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and so confused over the glimpse of good fortune 
thus suddenly presented to his mind that he lit and 
abandoned two cigarettes successively without inhal- 
ing a particle of smoke from either. Then at last it 
occurred to him to inquire : " But what about the 
snow ? They can't begin work to-morrow, since if 
a Chinook doesn't come along to-night the snow'U 
prevent 'em, won't it ? " 

The other looked him over contemptuously as 
he turned to go. 

" Never you mind the snow,'' he said gruffly. 
" We'll take care of the snow." 

Then the proprietor closed the door after himself 
with a bang, and had proceeded some distance down 
the hill when it dawned upon him that Brown's 
recent marriage called for some sort of recognition 
on his part. He therefore retraced his steps, and, 
looking in upon them, said brusquely and in a tone 
in which an utter absence of sentiment was conspicu- 
ous : " Congratulations." 

" Thanks," said Mr. Brown fervently, thinking he 
alluded to the chief subject of his thoughts, " we'll 
play the shaft for all it's worth ! " 

There was an ominous sob a few moments after 
the visitor had taken his second departure, but the 
meditations of Mr. Brown were of a too deep char- 
acter at the time to permit of his taking heed. 
Shortly afterward, however, he rose, and, feeling 
joyous over the prospects thus hopefully outlined 
^5 
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for the future, seized his wife about the waist and 
vented his exuberance in a round dozen of hearty 
kisses, much to that lady's excessive amazement 
and gratification. 

" Oh, Sam," she cried presently in a half- 
smothered voice, "you do love me, dear, don't 
you ? " 

" Do I ! " said Mr. Brown. " Well, I should say 
I did." 

Then followed a moment's delicious silence, after 
which Mr. Brown added naively : 

"You're a darlin'I And to think, Hat, the work 
begins to-morrow 1 " 

IV. 

As spring again appeared its initial sunshine 
fell upon a half deserted camp. "Closed by the 
Sheriff" was a prevalent and prominent sign upon 
half the store windows thereabouts, while vacant 
saloons were before one's eyes the full length of the 
camp's single street. There was no longer the dis- 
mal melody of an active stamp mill in the place, 
since the former mill had been bodily removed to 
some unknown point, and only the debris of old 
iron, broken glass, scattered beams and shingles 
marked the place where it once had stood. Those 
citizens who yet remained occasionally turned a 
half-wistful, half-discouraged glance up the Horse- 
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shoe hill where, near the week's washing of Mrs. 
Brown (amongst which, parenthetically, the habili- 
ments of man crowded apparel, the nature and design 
of which are only determinable by those of the other 
sex) there had grown of late a prodigious smudge 
of rock and dirt. Estimates made, with this dump 
as a basis, showed conclusively to those concerned 
that Mr. Brown's gang of miners were approaching 
closely the anticipated locality of the pay streak of 
the Jeannette. 

And Mr. Brown himself was confident of it. 
Standing three hundred feet beneath the surface, he 
would daily observe with impatience the methodical 
work of drilling and blasting and watch with nervous 
annoyance the slow, jerking ore bucket mount up- 
ward to the whim overhead. A dozen stars were 
visible to him during the day, and toward these he 
would gaze, at periods, from the bottom of the shaft. 
Then, on glancing again at the toiling men at his 
feet and noting the slight progress made during the 
interval, he would find some difficulty in restraining 
the impatient objurgations that rose to his lips. 

Toward two o'clock, however, on an afternoon in 
May, the quartet of men, and Mr. Brown^ too, for 
that matter, descended at a greater rate of speed 
than the most sanguine could have well predicted. 
A tremendous blow upon the drill in the left corner 
of the shaft had just been struck, and Mr. Brown 
bad just returned bis gaze to the stars overhead as 
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formerly, when all five felt that the ground was sink- 
ing beneath them. There followed a slight rumble, 
the sound of clicking drills and the half-muffled and 
wholly wondering exclamations of the five men. 
When they bad succeeded in regaining their feet, 
fortunately unhurt, and had lighted the several 
candles with which they were supplied, they were 
astounded to discover themselves in a huge cross- 
cut, tunnel or level, they didn't know which. 

" The love of heaven 1 " ejaculated Mr. Brown. 
" What's this ? " 

The miners rubbed their shins for several mo- 
ments, muttered something of a disparaging nature 
concerning their luck, and then set about resolutely 
to investigate. Mr. Brown, too, hurriedly snatched 
a candle and prepared to examine on his own account. 

Along the timbered sides of the tunnel he could 
perceive fragmentary pieces of gold quartz still in 
place. Detached lumps of stained rock, likewise 
carrying gold, lay strewn at his feet. As he groped 
his way forward he encountered numerous side tun- 
nels, drifts or cross-cuts, and on entering several of 
these he discovered large hollows or excavations, 
whose size and contour eloquently proclaimed them 
stopes. Altogether, during his underground march 
of a thousand feet he saw, perhaps, as much as a 
ton of ore. 

After having thus spent considerable time in 
exploration Mr. Brown sat down upon a granit^ 
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boulder projecting from the footwall to reflect. In- 
cidentally he awaited the return of the miners in 
order that they might relieve if possible, the de- 
spairing thought that persisted in recurring to his 
mind. The mine — the Jeannette, his cherished 
claim, that for which he had sacrificed himself — ^had 
been robbed. The syndicate had gone on tunnel- 
ing their way through it with all the unconcern in 
the world. They were a set of thieves. Mr. Brown 
said this aloud and coupled the exclamation with 
such a string of terrible oaths as would have amazed 
and' put to shame the most sacrilegious individual in 
Confederate. The syndicate had offered Old Dave 
$100,000 simply to salve their conscience. 

Conscience I Mr. Brown, being absolutely certain 
that the syndicate possessed nothing of the sort, 
almost retched as his mind halted at the word 
*^ conscience." It made him sick. Only gentlemen 
had a conscience, and as he reached this conclu- 
sion Mr. Brown unconsciously straightened up, in 
vague identification of himself, no doubt, as one 
who should be properly classed in the category. 
In thoughts such as these Mr. Brown spent an 
additional hour. He looked at his watch — ^formerly 
Old Dave's — and began to wonder why the men did 
not retrace their steps to the point at which he sat. 
At length, tired of waiting, he held aloft his candle 
and sought the shaft. Another hour was thus spent 
in groping about, through windings and mazes of 
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underground tunnel, the shaft eluding bim, until at 
last Mr. Brown became thorougbly frightened at 
the notion that perhaps he was lost. Then he ran 
this way and that and hallooed incessantly, but only 
the hollow echoes returned to him. The senseless 
fear, to be likened only, perhaps, to stage fright, 
with which be had been seized, only served to 
prevent him from discovering that his position was 
not such a desperate one after all. The main 
tunnel was twice as high and twice as wide as the 
numerous cross-cuts he encountered, and asin^e 
lucid interval of common sense would have taught 
bim that down it lay bis course. But it was fully 
an hour later still before some masterful instinct 
directed bim aright, and then, with his candle 
flaring all sorts of dreadful shadows upon the walls, 
he ran gaspingly towards the tunnel's mouth. 

The sun bad sunk behind the neighboring hill 
when the figure of Mr. Brown appeared at the gap 
in Horseshoe that faced the sickly lights of Con- 
federate. Here, breathing hard, he stood for some 
minutes in order to recover his nerve. Way back 
upon the hilltop a faint glimmer of yellow Hame 
showed at the window of his cabin. A female form 
alternately passed back and forth before it, as if 
impatient or anxious, or both, for some expected one, 
Mr. Brown eyed the scene for some little time 
contemplatively ; then he slowly but resolutely shook 
Ids head, as though he thereby settled some question 
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of moment that had just bothered him greatly, and 
turned his steps toward Confederate. 

Here he went up and down the sole street and 
looked into the windows of the several faro resorts 
still remaining. There was so little going on that, 
after beholding the yawns of the lookout and dealer 
at the Sump, and observing the lack of animation 
upon the few faces within the Clipper Shades, he 
turned back, with his high heels briskly crunching 
the pebbles in his path, to the stage-office near the 
hill. A stage-coach, on its way south, was just 
on the point of resuming its journey, Mr. Brown 
pulled out a roll of bills (which latter represented, 
out of the fund loaned him by the committee, 
the past month's wages of his four men), and 
paid his passage to the end of the line. 

His old friend, George, chanced to pass as Mr. 
Brown prepared to take his seat within the stage* 
cdach. They hailed each other, and then, for the 
first time within one's recollection that curiosity got 
the better of him, the former inquired : 

" Where going, Sam ? " 

" Going away," said Mr. Brown, facetiously. 

" Yes, I know,'* said the other drily ; " but where ? ** 

Mr. Brown leaned forward and remarked confiden- 
tially : 
' " I don't know myself yet. Probably Frisco." 

" What have you done with the Jeannette ? " 
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Mr. BroWD Uughed heartily for a moment and 
then responded : 

" That was a losin' play, George. Just my in- 
fernal luck. The men I had workin' for me — here 
they come down the hill now — will tell you alt about 
it after a while. I left 'em a while back exploria' 
the d — d thing. Say " 

" Where's the wife — hain't she with you ? " 

"Just what I was goin' to speak about," said 
Mr. Brown, who, observing a significant movement 
of the stage-driver in the direction of his whip, sprang 
inside and then continued his remarks from the 
window. " If you ever go up on the hill there, just 
resurrect that tin-type of Old Dave's and set it out 
before her. She won't miss me. It'll do the work. 
You'll find it— just— behind— the— bed 1 " 

The coach was moving, and Mr. Brown's words, 
the last he ever uttered in Confederate, were said 
somewhat jerkily, in consequence. 
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